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The Business Approach to the Dietary 


Department 


MARGARET E. TERRELL 


Director of Dining Halls, University of Washington, Seattle; Pro- 


fessional Education Section Chairman, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation 


ODILY requirements for food are no 

respecter of persons, holidays, or bud- 

gets and do not adjust to either con- 
venience or economy. There have been a good many 
times during the war years when food providers have 
wished that appetites would take a vacation, but to 
no avail. Food plays a vital role in the maintenance 
of health and the recovery from illness. 

The dietary department, therefore, claims an im- 
portant place in the hospital organization; and the 
daily service of three meals and between-meal nour- 
ishments requires a sizable share of the hospital 
budget. It performs an essential function that can- 
not be eliminated to cut costs. The success of the 
food service may have a pronounced effect on both 
patients and personnel. These facts have led ad- 
ministrators to say, “The job must be done. Let’s 
pay what is necessary to do it.” In many instances, 
the efficiency with which it has been done has not had 
an accurate measure, and it is at this point that the 
business or financial approach to the dietary depart- 
ment comes into the picture. 

A capable person responsible for a large undertak- 
ing desires an approach that will furnish a complete 
and comprehensible picture of the job to be done and 
one which will serve as a basis for forming sound 
judgments in its satisfactory accomplishment.  Fi- 
nancial figures furnish a means of measure in the 
analysis of values. They supply, also, a gauge for 
determining pressure points where adjustment is re- 
quired and a method of control in regulating opera- 
tions. A dietitian working without records or an 
accurate accounting system is like a doctor working 
without a thermometer. The doctor can guess at 
the temperature, but he may not know accurately or 
have proper assurance about important information. 

In the complex business of serving food, there 
are many points where failure may occur—points 


1 Presented at the Western Hospital Convention at 
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often small enough to escape notice. A wise opera- 
tor has commented that financial success in the 
food business may depend on a detail as small as the 
size of a pat of butter. It also has been said many 
times that an able dietitian can, through good man- 
agement of the dietary department, save for her 
organization an amount greater than her salary. 


NEED FOR BUDGETING 


The first step toward securing financial control is the 
drawing of a picture of the proposed financial operation 
—abudget. Thisrequiresaclear understanding of the 
policies pertaining to every phase of the operation 
and their relation to probable costs. The dietitian, 
with her intimate knowledge of the needs and func- 
tioning of the dietary department, can take the 
initiative in establishing policies and can obtain the 
direction, approval, and support of the administra- 
tive officers. The dietitian who has been in a 
position for more than a month or year should have 
accurate figures taken from the accounts of previous 
operation to support her requests or statement of 
needs. 

Policies are far-reaching in their effect on cost. 
One organization, for example, may be resolved to 
provide adequate food at minimum cost. Another 
may set the standards high and insist that they be 
met, even if charges must be adjusted or the depart- 
ment heavily subsidized. There can be a great range 
of variation in service, from the very simple to the 
elaborate. Likewise, there are numerous choices 
among nutritional equivalents in planning the menu. 
Supplies, labor, and equipment also may vary in cost 
levels. Policies, whether set by the hospital admini- 
strators or by members of the dietary department, 
should have the common understanding and agree- 
ment of both parties, and the budget allowances 
agreed upon, in turn, must be appropriate to meet 
the needs on the basis of the accepted policies. It is 
acknowledged to be inefficient to assign too much 
money for appropriate accomplishment. It may 
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prove disastrous to provide too little; and to over- 
look or underestimate normal expenditures may seri- 
ously hamper the effectiveness of the department, 
destroy the confidence that is essential, and result 
in a lack of necessary support. There is no better 
example of thi than the salary and wage levels 
in the average hospital. Employee wages have been 
too low to compete on the labor market. These 
factors need to be adjusted to present-day conditions 
and adequate allowances should be provided when 
the budget is drawn up. 

Every item, for which money is to be allowed, 
should be included in the budget. Proposed changes 
and unusual conditions likely to arise, as well as 
standard practice, should be anticipated and _ in- 
cluded in the financial planning. Detailed listing of 
costs helps to give a clear picture of the planned 
operation. Experienced dietitians can closely esti- 
mate necessary expenses, basing their approxima- 
tions on their past experience or knowledge of aver- 
ages. At best, such figures can only be estimates, 
subject to the vagaries in actual practice. The 
surest basis for the budget of a given institution is an 
accurate account of its past operation. Figures from 
such records, combined with the knowledge of the 
standards which they have afforded, make it possible 
to set budget allowances with wise discrimination. 

To provide facilities and staff, someone must judge 
work load and probable costs. The next step is to 
divide the estimated total income into appropriate 
percentages for food, labor, supplies, depreciation, 
repair and renewal, and any other costs likely to 
occur. This is the budget. 


CONTROL OF COSTS 

Having a well-planned budget is like having a good 
map foratrip. It will start the traveler in the right 
direction, but signposts are necessary to keep him on 
the road. The greater the number of turns and 
crossroads, the greater are the needs for frequent 
indicators of the right path. In business this is sup- 
plied by a system of records, accounts, and cost 
analysis. ‘These furnish the basis of control, and for 
effectiveness, are not unlike the tie-rods and steering 
gear on an automobile. ‘To operate without them 
is like locking the steering apparatus and letting the 
car roll down the road, over ditches, bumps, and 
smooth spots however it will. 

Financial control means directing the use of money 
into the right path wherever there are possibilities for 
choice or variation. It requires a continual study of 
performance. It involves not only immediate out- 
lay, but ultimate worth, and it must be based, not on 
the unit price paid, but on the cost of total results. 

It is common knowledge, for example, that food 
will vary widely in cost for the same grade on the 
same market. Wise selection of foods requires a 
keen appreciation of quality and an alertness in ob- 
taining the best value available. Given grades and 
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market units do not yield identical values. A person 
buying apples, for example, by the box and grade 
may find a variation in weight per market unit of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. Many instances have been 
found where the cost per usable pound was the same 
for fancy and “C” grade, due to difference in weight 
and percentage of waste. Experienced buyers have 
found that the surest measure for comparing market 
ralues is the cost per usable ounce or pound. 

Value may be lost at numerous points after a 
skillful marketer has, procured the supplies. The 
shipping clerk, the delivery man, the storekeeper, the 
cook, the pantry girl, the serving woman, and the 
kitchen supervisor may each shave off a slice that 
spells loss. Careless handling, dishonesty, igno- 
rance, poor standards, laziness, and generosity with 
friends are common causes of economic leaks in the 
handling of food. Many losses may be prevented at 
strategic spots in the organization. A receiving 
check and an inventory and issuing system will help 
to control the store of supplies and insure the receipt 
and use of material ordered. Adequate employee 
direction and supervision will help to prevent loss 
‘aused by wasteful methods, loitering, and careless- 
ness. Good preparation, high service standards, 
and efficient methods stop such leaks as those caused 
by inferior products, irregular portions, and dis- 
carded left-overs. 

A personnel audit may show two dull, slow, disin- 
terested workers doing the work that one skillful 
person could and should accomplish. Low wages 
paid to such unproductive employees are expensive 
in total cost and quality of work. Workers may be 
found, in addition, who are alert and work quickly 
but who waste materials and produce poor products 
because of low standards and wrong methods. This 
would indicate the need for more supervision and 
better training. Well-trained, satisfied, permanent 
employees paid a suitable wage are usually cheapest 
when calculated on the basis of total payroll or cost 
per output. 

Labor shortages and wartime conditions have 
made striking changes in the labor market. Some 
hospitals have been slow in adjusting to the rising 
rates. The fact that food commodities have more 
than doubled in cost has been accepted as a condi- 
tion that must be met as a matter of course. Un- 
responsive attitudes in regard to labor, however, 
have resulted in the loss to the dietary department 
of much valuable professional time and of many 
capable employees, who have sifted out into other 
jobs. 

Reliable records are not only helpful indicators of 
desirable practice, but also give warning of trouble 
areas. Records which can give such information 
include price quotations; commodity specifications; 
purchase orders; receiving records; perpetual inven- 
tory and storeroom issue records which show amount 
received, quantity used, and balance on hand; menus, 
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and recipes which give amounts required, yield 
records, and numbers served; popularity ratings and 

garbage controls to indicate results; cost analyses; 
’ and employee work schedules, including time cards 
and payroll books. These are useful devices in the 
business of food management. They point the way 
toward effective supervision and direction, and if 
properly interpreted will lead to good preparation 
and service standards and methods. They will tend 
to uncover losses caused by loitering workers, orders 
shorted, wasteful methods, inferior products, and 
unpopular food. 

Menu-making has a direct influence on cost con- 
trol. That person should make the menus who is 
best informed about the food needs, the foods avail- 
able, and the plan of work. Ina dietary department, 
the menu is a blueprint for action. To insure effi- 
ciency, the menu-maker should be endowed with 
adequate authority to carry out her plans. The 
smooth operation of the department, the good qual- 
ity of the food and service, and the satisfaction of 
those served depend on plans being well made and 
successfully executed. Food costs have at times 
been too high because menus were written as “pre- 
scriptions” without suitable flexibility and considera- 
tion of economy and acceptability. This rigid 
prescription quality is usually not due to “doctor’s 
orders,”’ but rather to lack of knowledge, industry, 
and imagination on the part of the menu-maker or 
the administration who grants authority. The dieti- 
tian can and should make the menus, and needs to 
have the authority to carry out her plans. Direct 
contact with the hospital personnel and patients 
whom she serves will help her gauge the satisfaction 
value of the meals. The answering of reasonable 
requests tends to increase the pleasure-giving quali- 
ties of the food service. Menu-making is one of 
the most significant of the dietitian’s duties. 

There are many who envision the dietitian spend- 
ing all of her time counting calories and vitamins or 
weighing diets, but this is only a small part of her 
work. She must not only be a laboratory scientist 
but alsoa businessexecutive. While conscientiously 
filling individual dietary prescriptions, she must also 
remember appeal, variety, available foods, methods 
and means of preparation, and cost allowance. 
Choices must be made that will not overload equip- 
ment or overwork employees. Choices must be 
possible and desirable of accomplishment. 


REVIEW PROGRESS 


Progress reports shculd be made periodically which 
will give indication of the extent and success of the 
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Operation. Figures drawn from the operation rec- 
ords will present an accurate picture of the amount 
of work accomplished and its cost. The cost analysis 
and profit and loss statements will show expense 
proportions and whether the operation is staying 
within the budget proposal. These figures give a 
basis for comparison with past performance and 
current averages in similar institutions and will be 
significant, not alone to the dietitian, but also to her 
administrator. 

There are general patterns for expenses in food de- 
partments, but rarely are allocations identical in 
amount, even in units of the same type. Average 
costs from similar units may be used as a gauge for . 
challenging costs that appear abnormal. One insti- 
tution may have a large power bill and a low labor 
cost, while another in the same area may have the 
reverse. Emergencies, lack of supervision, and 
irregular situations may cause costs to soar out of 
line. The standards and skill of those in charge, the 
requirements of the specific patients, and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the particular insti- 
tution cause them to vary. Sound reasons will 
substantiate deviations from average, unless such 
deviations indicate bad practice. 

Accurate charts tell a significant story and are 
valuable signposts on the way to success. They 
show which direction to turn the wheels of opera- 
tion in order to arrive at the desired goal. Helpful 
charts for the dietary department are those that 
show percentage allocation of costs over a signifi- 
cant period of time and the cost per person served. 
When charted, figures pertaining to the increase in 
numbers served, the average amount of waste, the 
comparative cost of different food items, and the 
popularity of foods give helpful information. 

These are measures of progress which furnish indi- 
cators for operations and give a basis for establishing 
levels of success. It is well to know when a good job 
is done, and it is well to make it known to those in 
authority. It increases the satisfaction of those 
responsible for it, it inspires confidence in those for 
whom it is done, and it furnishes a stimulus and 
guide for future performance. 

Hospital authorities have stated that 75 to 95 
per cent of the dietitian’s duties are administrative. 
Recognition of this fact is increasing. Conse- 
quently, it is of vital importance that the dietitian 
give convincing proof of her ability to manage effi- 
ciently. She can accomplish this by taking a busi- 
ness approach to her dietary department. 


Consumption of Fish 


According to Walter Engel, executive of the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., the consumption of 
fish in the U. S. will increase to 20 lb. per capita yearly by 1952, more than double the present rate. 


—From Food Field Reporter (May 12), 1947. 





Fabricated Food Service Equipment 
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President, S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, New Jersey 


N A previous paper (1) the author de- 
fined the meaning of heavy duty, or fabricated food serv- 
ice equipment. As used in this paper, the term 
will refer to products which are custom-built or 
manufactured in a fabricating plant of the food serv- 
ice equipment manufacturer, and which are con- 
structed of medium and heavy gauge sheet metal and 
light structural sections. This paper will not dwell 
on data on materials used in fabrication, for this is 
readily available and, by now, should be thoroughly 
understood by all concerned. Likewise, the discus- 
sion here will not deal with construction detail, for 
it is in itself so extensive a subject and requires so 
great a background of manufacturing knowledge that 
it deserves separate treatment. Furthermore, word 
descriptions of construction detail are not always 
adequate. 

Rather, this paper will briefly discuss the following, 
as they affect and are affected by fabricated food 
service equipment: 

(a) Factors affecting cost of equipment. 

(b) Operation and maintenance of equipment. 

(ec) Sanitation. 

(d) Fundamental principles of construction in- 
volved in good fabricated food service equipment. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF EQUIPMENT 


The basic cost of materials entering intq fabricated 
food service equipment—stainless steel, light struc- 
tural sections, and galvanized iron—have increased 
but nominally during the past ten years, stain- 
less steel in particular having suffered but a neg- 
ligible increase in price. True, other materials 
used in the production of such equipment have in- 
creased in price considerably, particularly such items 
as castings, forgings, and stampings, but these form 
relatively minor components. It is reasonable to 
state, therefore, that the major item of material 
(stainless steel alone more than any other product) 
affects the cost of fabricated equipment. We shall 
see later how this factor is to be considered in the 
proper design of fabricated equipment. 


1 Presented at the 16th Annual Convention of The New 
York State Dietetic Association on May 22, at Lake Placid. 
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Labor cost, on the other hand, particularly the cost 
of skilled labor required to build equipment, has, 
during the past ten years increased more than 80 
per cent. This latter percentage takes into account 
wage increases granted during the first five months 
of 1947. 

It should be understood, therefore, that in con- 
sidering a properly drawn specification today, the 
factors involving the relatively small increase in the 
cost of material and the high increase in the cost of 
labor must be carefully and seriously taken into 
account. How do these factors affect a given set of 
specifications? It is obvious that complicated, un- 
necessary constructions should be avoided and, 
wherever possible, gadgets and unnecessary details 
should be avoided. 

The progressive manufacturer of fabricated equip- 
ment has made every effort to counter-balance his 
greatly increased labor costs through improved 
manufacturing methods. Hand-operated machines 
have been replaced by heavy, power-driven machin- 
ery, on which the heaviest gauge of material can be 
efficiently and economically handled. Construction 
methods were modified, dies and tools designed, 
welding fixtures and equipment designed and _ in- 
stalled to more rapidly produce fabricated equip- 
ment. Improved shearing, forming, and welding 
techniques were developed in an effort to offset the 
abnormally high labor rates affecting our industry. 

The prime factor now is not emphasis on material, 
but emphasis on construction detail and all factors 
which eliminate high labor costs. It is obvious, 
therefore, that working in light gauge materials to 
effect a saving in the cost of material is not always 
economical, since working in light materials involves 
backing up light stainless steel with heavier steel 
sections, additional framing, additional welding, and 
obviously higher labor costs altogether out of propor- 
tion to what has been saved in the material. 

If a question should arise as to whether a top of a 
wide unit involving a large span should be made of 
16-gauge or 14-gauge, the saving in cost between the 
lighter and heavier material should not determine 
the decision, but rather the extra cost in labor which 
will be required to produce the lighter top. How 
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much additional reinforcing will be required? To 
what extent will the lighter top require closer spacing 
of bracing and, therefore, more bracing? What will 
be the effect on the cost of welding? How much 
more buckling will occur through use of the lighter 
sections, and how much additional labor will be re- 
quired to remove this buckling and warpage? These 
are the factors which the well trained kitchen equip- 
ment engineer knows how to hancle. 

It is fair to state that our industry has made great 
progress during the past ten years. Some manufac- 
turers are well prepared to challenge this changed 
labor condition. But what of those manufacturers 
who have not been progressive during the past dec- 
ade, who have not properly equipped their plants 
with heavy machinery and labor-saving devices? 
They are not in a position to fabricate in the heavier 
gauges and many of them are still compelled to work 
only in the lighter gauges. Since our industry, in 
general, operates on a relatively high wage scale 
throughout the United States, such a manufacturer 
is compelled to pour high priced labor into the build- 
ing of products of light materials. 

Because the wage factor is so important, the ten- 
dency is to take short cuts through flimsy methods 
of joining materials—riveting and soldering, instead 
of welding, grinding, and polishing of joints; in fact, 
any method that will save and skimp on labor. The 
result is shoddy equipment that looks bright and 
shiny when installed, but which has been loosely put 
together with bolts and screws and other short cut 
methods of fastening. Under such conditions the 
user cannot have the assurance that the equipment 
will give years of service without appreciable de- 
terioration even under the most adverse conditions 
of operation. 

It should be obvious, therefore, that the fabricator 
of food service equipment possessing a well equipped 
plant and a good engineering organization is in a 
position to take advantage of the unfavorable labor 
factor; and, by using heavier materials of construc- 
tion, he is able to turn out excellent equipment at a 
reasonable and sensible cost. It can be said, with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, that there are manu- 
facturers today whose prices on equipment are not 
materially higher than they were ten years ago, and 
who, despite high labor costs, are still in a position 
to produce equipment superior in quality to that 
of the past. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 

Paralleling the high labor costs of skilled factory 
labor required to build equipment is the very high 
cost of the operating and maintenance help used in 
and about a food service equipment installation. It 
is important, therefore, that fabricated equipment 
be designed for minimum operating cost. This, of 
course, fits in, to a large extent, with the planning 
and layout of equipment. The importance of proper 
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planning in the relationship of one food service sub- 
division to another has been stressed in a recent ar- 
ticle in this JouRNAL (2). 

It is easy to understand, therefore, how important 
it is, with a piece of fabricated equipment having an 
abnormally long length, for example, that it be so 
designed as to afford a minimum of travel between 
its sections. It is also easy to imagine the confusion 
that may arise on the other side of a large serving 
counter, or that might exist between an improp- 
erly planned large serving counter and a back bar 
installation. 

Now, more than ever, we must pay attention to 
eliminating, as far as possible, unnecessary personnel 
in the preparation and serving areas, and unless 
equipment is properly planned and designed, the 
cost of operation can run to abnormally high figures. 
It is important, too, that the equipment be designed, 
specified, and built to withstand normal and rough 
usage about a kitchen. Not always is the highest 
type of help obtainable. Equipment which cannot 
stand up results in inconveniences, as well as in 
costly repairs. 

Where repairs must be done by a maintenance de- 
partment, which is not always properly prepared to 
handle kitchen equipment repairs, the costs are 
abnormally high and quite often not satisfactorily 
made. If the overall equipment is light and flimsy 
or if metal of sufficient thickness has been used but 
has been poorly put together, the maintenance situa- 
tion may become extremely aggravated. Now con- 
sider situations where outside journeymen must be 
brought in, at times from remote locations, to make 
repairs. Travelling time has to be paid to and 
from the job, and often the repairs must be made 
after hours at double time rates; thus the cost of 
repairs can run abnormally high. 

The cost of maintenance can reach staggering pro- 
portions. It is important, therefore, that equipment 
be properly planned from the very beginning not only 
to reduce internal operation within the preparation 
and service areas, but also to reduce maintenance 
costs through proper selection of materials, proper 
design, and proper craftsmanship. 

SANITATION 

More and more we are being confronted by ordi- 
nances and codes regulating eating establishments. 
While such ordinances and codes are of general appli- 
‘ation, they will soon be applied to fabricated equip- 
ment as well. One need only to read the literature 
of the National Sanitation Foundation insofar as it 
affects our industry and with particular reference to 
dishwashing equipment to realize the importance of 
sanitation—not only in the dishwashing machine, 
but in all of the fabricated food service equipment. 
We are all familiar with the commendable efforts and 
work of the New York City Department of Health 
in cleaning up and bringing to at least a partially 
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sanitary condition the many feeding establishments 
within its jurisdiction. 

The problem of maintaining equipment in a clean 
and sanitary condition is our own immediate respon- 
sibility. Unless equipment is designed and specified 
to afford simplicity in cleaning and maintenance of 
sanitary conditions, we can never expect that such 
equipment will be so maintained despite any codes or 
regulations that may be imposed upon us. 

There is a virtual disregard today for the building 
of equipment designed and constructed to afford 
ready accessibility for cleaning. Cabinets and en- 
closures are often so poorly designed as to make it 
utterly impossible to reach interiors. Shelves are 
rigidly fixed, doors are not removable, understruc- 
tures are built of angle framing. In an establish- 
ment of medium size, hundreds of inaccessible cor- 
ners and crevices may exist on the food service 
equipment alone. 

With the high cost of labor and the scarcity of 
skilled kitchen help, equipment is not cleaned as often 
as it should be, because the equipment itself presents 
obstacles against ease in cleaning. Often, no 
thought whatsoever is given to the design of a given 
piece of equipment from the standpoint of what hap- 
pens to it after it leaves the fabricator’s plant. How 
will the equipment be cleaned? What accessibility 
is there to all parts of it? I refer now to the most 
simple elementary forms of construction wherein it is 
possible to design equipment so that there is ready 
access to every inside and outside corner. It is of 
the utmost importance that the dietitian as well 
as those others concerned with the purchase of 
equipment, see that the fabricator of kitchen equip- 
ment be more fully concerned with such phases of 
design and construction. Such designing implies 
the production of equipment which may be main- 
tained at the lowest possible cost and with the 
least amount of “back-breaking” effort. The prob- 
lem is simple, feasible, and attainable, but the will to 
accomplish it must be strengthened and emphasized. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION 


The fundamental principles of good fabricated 
equipment obviously involve considerations of 
first cost, operation and maintenance, and sanitation. 
This paper could not possibly cover such design and 
construction factors, but presentation of a few of the 
highlights will doubtless start constructive thinking 
along proper channels, and so a few elementary 
fundamental principles in construction detail will be 
outlined: 

(a) Consider any type of enclosed cabinet, whether 
heated or unheated. What would you look for? 
The cabinet should, by all means, be self-supporting, 
without the need of internal bracing by means of 
angles and channels, and, of course, should bemade 
of a substantial gauge of stainless steel. The back, 
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ends, and part of the front should be formed from 
one piece wherever possible, with corners not too 
sharply broken. 

Sliding doors should be of the overhead roller 
bearing type, readily and instantly removable, so 
that the entire interior of the cabinet may be ex- 
posed to view. The doors should preferably be of 
double-wall box construction, thereby eliminating 
inaccessible recesses. Closed channels at the bottom 
should be avoided to prevent the accumulation of 
dirt and filth. The door itself should run free of the 
bottom and top guides and not rub, scrape, or grate 
against the retaining sections. The door should be 
guided at the top and bottom by independent clips, 
on the uppermost of which are mounted the roller 
bearings. Handles should be of flush type and 
self-locking. 

With the doors readily removable, the inter- 
mediate shelf or shelving and bottom of the cabinet 
are immediately and fully exposed to view. The 
intermediate shelf or shelves should likewise be 
readily removable, and the bottom shelf, if it is over 
steam coils, should also be removable. 

We now have a cabinet readily accessible for 
rapid cleaning, simple and easy to operate or use, and 
to maintain. Wherever possible and the budget 
permits, the cabinet and doors should be insulated 
and rolling doors sound deadened to avoid radiation 
of heat and unnecessary clatter and noise. The 
external faces of the cabinet should be free of trim, 
thus avoiding a myriad of dirt catching crevices, 
making it so much simpler to wipe the exterior 
of the cabinet clean. If the above elements are 
considered and incorporated in the design, specifica- 
tions, and producing of a given piece of equipment, 
the important factors outlined in this paper will 
have been achieved; namely reasonably low first 
cost, ease and low cost of operation and maintenance, 
and good sanitation. 

(b) The importance of rounded corner construc- 
tion should be obvious. A piece of equipment built 
with fully rounded corners is simple to clean, and 
hence the equipment will be kept clean. The first 
cost is negligible when compared with the daily 
repeated extra cost of cleaning square cornered equip- 
ment. 

It is the equipment itself, through improper 
design, which offers resistance to cleanliness and 
sanitation. Sinks, drainboards, soiled and clean 
dish tables, upturned flashings and splashbacks, and 
so forth, should, in all cases, have either fully 
rounded or slightly rounded corners, and all inter- 
sections at corners be fully coved. Not only will 
this feature afford greater ease in cleaning and 
maintenance of equipment, but it is important 
to emphasize that sharp corners accumulate dirt; 
dirt invites corrosion, particularly on stainless steel; 
and corrosion is often apt to be progressive. In 
time, the corrosion could go right through a corner. 
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Round corner and coved construction is costlier 
in the beginning, but it soon pays for itself in 
savings on operations and maintenance, as well 
as in the feeling of pride which we all have in clean 
food preparation and serving areas. 

(c) Great strides have been made in the welding, 
grinding, and finishing of pipe and tubular under- 
structures for tables, soiled and clean dish tables, 
and other equipment. Angle construction should 
be avoided; likewise, pipe and rail fitting construc- 
tion are undesirable. It is now possible to build 
understructures of pipe legs with longitudinal 
tubular cross bracing and pipe runners of all-welded 
design. Care should be exercised that the excess 
weld metal be ground smooth and polished, and the 
entire structure, if of stainless steel, be polished to a 
high luster. 

It is possible to accomplish this with modern 
techniques of assembly, welding, and grinding. 
But substitute techniques, such as tack welding, 
leave crevices at joints and should be considered as 
unacceptable. Each such crevice invites the ac- 
cumulation of dust and filth. Wiping cloths catch 
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in these crevices, making cleaning difficult. Im- 
properly finished welding, in addition to forming 
dirt catching pockets, is often the cause of lacerated 
fingers and hands. 

Consider, for a moment, how simple it is to take a 
cloth and instantly wipe clean the tubular under- 
structure of a table or of a soiled and clean dish 
table. The work requires minutes to do, instead of 
hours that might be required with improperly built 
equipment. Good sanitary construction not only 
invites cleaning because it is simple to do, but creates 
a sense of pride in keeping equipment as it was when 
installed. 

In conclusion, there is no reason why properly 
designed, sturdily built equipment should not have 
the same appearance and utility after twenty-five 
years of continued hard usage that it had®%when 
installed. 

REFERENCES 
(1) Buickman, S.: Future offerings in heavy duty and fixed 
equipment. J. Am. Dietet. A. 22: 745, 1946. 
(2) Norturop, M. W.: Planning the floor layout for the 


food service department. I, II, III. J. Am. Dietet. 
A. 22: 34, 129, 235, 1947. 
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Dietary Treatment of Hypertensive Disease 


Shortly after the beginning of the twentieth century, Achard and Loeper and Widal and Lemierre 
demonstrated that a diet of low-salt content was helpful in hypertensive disease. Allen, in 1920, 
also proposed a salt-free diet for hypertension, but his studies‘and conclusions did not receive gen- 


eral acceptance by the medical profession. 


The possibilities of treating hypertensive disease and its complications by dietary methods has 
become the subject of renewed study. Among such investigations are those of Grollman and his 
colleagues, Selye, Wheeler and his co-workers, and Kempner. Grollman and his co-workers found 
that the blood pressure of rats with experimental renal hypertension could be lowered by adminis- 
tering diets in which the sodium content had been decreased by dialysis. Only six cases were re- 
ported. The reduction of pressure to normal levels was observed in two instances, moderate re- 
duction was noted in three cases, and there was no decline at all in one case. The radical reduction 
of sodium in the diets employed by these investigators cannot be readily duplicated. 

Selye, working with experimental animals, found that low-sodium and low-protein diets would 
prevent the nephrosclerosis and the hypertension which could be produced in these animals by corti- 
coid hormones. In a small number of human beings with rapidly progressive hypertensive disease 


similar dietary measures were considered effective. 


Selye believes that the low content of protein 


and sodium in some of the diets which have been empirically proposed for the treatment of hyper- 
tensive disease is the basis of the resultant favorable reports, such as the so-called rice diet for hyper- 


tension studied by Kempner. 


The volume of experimental and clinical studies and the scientific standards of many of them 
would seem to confirm the view that a diet low in sodium is helpful for a high percentage of patients 
with hypertensive disease. Indeed, Wheeler and his co-workers believe that the use of a diet low 
in sodium, in the presence of congestive failure of the heart, is also based on sound experimental and 
clinical grounds. Not all patients of this type will respond. These investigators found that pa- 
tients with congestive failure due to coronary or hypertensive heart disease responded much better 
than those in whom rheumatic heart disease was the cause of the failure. 

Further work on this therapeutic approach is needed. In spite of the overwhelming evidence of 
the value of a special dietary regimen, agreement on specific constituents of the diet and on the 
indications and contraindications has not been obtained. Careful clinical observations under con- 
trolled conditions are necessary before the dietary regimen can be considered worthy of general 


adoption in clinical practice. 


From an Editorial, J. A. M. A. 134: 
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Employer-Employee Relations 


GENE R. POWERS 


Personnel Director, Hotel Department, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Chicago 


HE greatest single task that each one in a 

managerial capacity has is the human 
relations job in our organization. We are the major 
influence upon our workers, and on us rests the 
responsibility for the human relationships with the 
personnel under our direction. Fowler McCormick, 
chairman of the board of International Harvester 
Company, has said that the future of business 
depends on the handling of human relations. He 
claims there are more problems for management 
in this field than in any other, and an adequate 
solution of these problems is essential to the future 
of American business. 

As managers of divisions or departments, for 
what do we strive in directing the personnel in our 
group? Briefly, we desire a steady, happy, pro- 
ductive work force. We want our employees to feel 
that we are fair in every respect in our treatment of 
them. How can we gain their confidence? What 
are some accepted methods in building good morale 
in our organization? 


HUMAN RELATIONS OBJECTIVES 


One of the best methods of assuring employees 
that their interests are of first importance is to 
develop a policy of human relations objectives. 
This should be a statement of policy for the entire 
organization. It is also equally important that these 
objectives be known by each and every person in the 
organization. They should be posted in conspicu- 
ous places and should carry the signatures of the 
top administrators or executives of the organization, 
as the persons who are pledging themselves to see 
that the policies are carried out. Such a statement 
of human relations policies might read as follows: 

(a) We will pay wages equal to or better than the 
prevailing rates in similar enterprises in the com- 
munity. 

(b) Working conditions, such as rest periods, 
safety, cleanliness, and employee accommodations 
will be constantly improved and will be equal to 
or better than those prevailing in equivalent places. 


1 Presented at the Dietetic Section, Tri-State Hospital 
Assembly, on May 6, 1947, in Chicago. 


(c) We will meet with friendliness any employees 
or spokesmen from any group to discuss any 
requested improvement in conditions, hours, policies, 
or practices. 

(d) Any grievances will be fairly and promptly 
studied. (Grievance procedure, outlined step by 
step, should be posted in all departments.) 

(e) We will devote our best efforts and thinking 
to the building of an efficient organization. We will 
strive for an atmosphere of friendliness and harmony 
and good public relations, which should provide 
steady jobs for all, under normal economic condi- 
tions. 

This is a large program, and the organization must 
be sincere in proving every part of it. These state- 
ments represent an example of a broad framework 
that would make as good a contract as could be writ- 
ten with any union. 

A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

In addition to such a human relations program, 
specific objectives in a personnel program are also 
needed to help to build good employee relations. 
Some of the following objectives are perhaps fa- 
miliar to all, but we need to keep them before us 
constantly to serve as a blue print of our everyday 
operations. 

(a) We will strive to locate and select the right 
caliber and quantity of people required. 

(b) We will introduce, orientate, and adjust the 
new persons to the company or organization and 
to the job. 

(c) We will pay adequate wages to secure and keep 
good personnel. 

(d) We will organize specific training for better 
job performance. 

(e) We will select with care the persons who are to 
supervise employees. They must be capable of 
improving the knowledge, increasing the skill, and 
developing a high degree of willingness to work on 
the part of the employees under their supervision. 
The supervisor needs to be able to inspire a follow- 
ing because of his character and skill. 

(f) We will work on a policy of benefits to hold 
competent and qualified people in the organization. 
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These benefits would include safety, health and 
disability programs, savings or pension plans, 
leaves of absence, vacation plans, provision for 
hospitalization, and so on. 

(g) We will be fair in warning a person before 
separating him from our payroll. 

(h) We will seek a Christian philosophy and apply 
methods based on the Golden Rule in human rela- 
tions. 

Whether we recognize it or not, our basic concept 
of personnel relations has changed tremendously. 
Compare the above objectives with the following 
personnel policy of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Com- 
pany, Chicago department store, as outlined in its 
employees’ handbook in 1856: 


The store must be opened from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M. the year 
round. The store must be swept, and counters, bases, 
shelves and showcases dusted. Lamps trimmed and filled, 
and chimneys cleaned; bins made; doors and windows 
opened; a pail of water, also a bucket of coal brought in be- 
fore breakfast (if there is time to do so) and attend to cus- 
tomers who call. 

Store must not be opened on the Sabbath unless neces- 
sary, and then only a few minutes. 

The employe who is in the habit of smoking Spanish 
cigars, being shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and 
other places of amusement, will surely give his employer 
reason to be suspicious of his integrity and honesty. 

Each employe must pay not less than $5.00 per year to the 
Church and must attend Sunday School regularly. 

Men employes are given one evening a week for courting 
and two if they go to prayer meeting. 

After 14 hr. of work in the store, the leisure time should 
be spent mostly in reading. 


Not only is it important that we keep our per- 
sonnel program in line with the times; it is equally 
important that we keep employees informed of 
policies and practices. A true story published in the 
March, 1947 issue of Management Review illustrates 
this: 


A worker had just received his twenty-five-year service. 
pin and an investigation was made, througha2-hr.interview, 
to determine just what he knew about his company. This 
was what he did not know: the year his company was 
founded; the number of plants in the company; more than 
two of the company’s products, which exceed two hundred; 
the name of the company’s president (he had been president 
for three years); the location of the company’s headquar- 
ters; the source of a single raw material; either operation 
which preceded his own or which followed it (except in 
very general terms). 

But this is what this twenty-five-year man did know: the 
name of his union and the number of his local; the names of 
two columnists on his union paper; names of three out of five 
of his union officers; three benefits which the union has 
secured for him (actually the union had secured only two 
of them, and a third was a compromise); a reasonably 
acceptable definition of collective bargaining. (His defini- 
tion: ‘‘It’s what the union uses to get things for the working 
man.’’) 


It is not difficult to determine which—the com- 
pany or the union—has done the best job of inform- 
ing this workman about policies and_ practices. 
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It is easy to see, then, that pertinent employee 
information should be publicized. It should not 
be “hidden treasure.”’ 

Thus far we have considered employee relations 
from the standpoint of the employer or managerial 
persons, such as ourselves. Let us now approach 
the discussion of employee relations from the work- 
er’s viewpoint. 


WHAT AN EMPLOYEE WANTS 


What is the average worker really like? What 
are some of his characteristics? He is an_ indi- 
vidualist, especially in an unorganized plant where 
pressures have not been brought to bear. He is 
an optimist, always feeling that things are going 
to be better next month or next year. He has 
pride—in his house, in his family, and in his job, and 
he wants to be proud of his boss. He will be if his 
boss gives him half a chance. He also wants to be 
thought of as somebody important. That is only 
natural. He has a sense of fair play and, when 
given the facts, usually makes a fair decision. 

What does the average worker want? He wants 
a good job and “security,” an understanding boss, 
and fair policies and practices made known and 
administered to all. 

First, what constitutes a good job? Persons 
want to work for an organization that has a good 
reputation, one that performs a service of impor- 
tance, and one that offers job stability. There 
should be some hope of promotion to a better job 
and/or increased pay. There should be a plan to 
let every worker know the importance of his job, 
and how it fits into the total operation. A good job 
also includes orderliness and cleanliness—a work shop 
that is attractive in appearance. 

Second, a worker wants an understanding boss 
who can foster good feeling and create a spirit of 

‘amaraderie among the group. The worker thinks 
a boss should talk and be easy to talk to. He is 
interested in what the boss is thinking in regard to 
the organization. He wants to know how he is 
doing and wants to be told how he can improve. 
Of course, the more information he is given about 
the company, the better he can understand his 
boss and the organization’s policies and practices. 
He wants a boss who is impartial, who plays no 
favorites. He wants a boss with good morals— 
a man to whom he can look up, a man (or woman) 
of whom he can be proud. 

Third, the worker wants fair policies and prac- 
tices and wants them well publicized. He also 
wants to feel that he may challenge any policy 
if it has been unfairly applied, without fear of 
retaliation by his boss. A good human relations 
policy and a personnel policy should help to give 
the average employee a feeling that the company 
is interested in treating him fairly. 





Dietary Experience of Student Nurses’ 


ASIC nursing programs are placing 

more and more emphasis on helping 

students to understand and to consider 

that the patient’s economic, emotional, and health 

status has a direct relationship to illness and health. 

The movement to enrich the student’s dietary ex- 

perience is going forward slowly, yet this experience 

is needed if students are to care for the total needs 
of whole patient in a positive manner. 

During the war nurses performed many duties 
which were really not nursing functions, due to the 
shortage of hospital employees in all levels of work. 
This was particularly true of students assigned to the 
therapeutic diet service. It was not unusual for 
students to spend much of their time in “thoughtless 
drill and repetition of routine” with little or no 
opportunity to contact and instruct the patients for 
whom they planned dietary modifications. The 
student nurse’s dietary experience should emphasize 
the importance of student-patient contact. 

Another important factor is that the majority of 
the officials of our schools of nursing, including 
teaching dietitians, are unaware of the excellent 
recommendations made by the Professional Ed- 
ucation Section of the American Dietetic Association 
(1). Copies of these recommendations should be 
distributed to all directors of schools of nursing 
throughout the country so that dietitians responsible 
for teaching programs may use them as a guide. 
It is also believed that representatives of State 
Boards of Nurse Examiners would appreciate re- 
ceiving this information. 

Other definite steps should be taken to revise the 
dietary experience now offered in many of the 
programs in our schools of nursing. The following 
suggestions are offered for consideration: 

(A) A sub-committee of the school of nursing 
curriculum committee should be formed to 
study this problem. | Membership on this 
committee might well include representatives 
of the formal education and related clinical 
practice fields, with the teaching dietitian 


1 Presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association on October 17, 1946, in Cincinnati. 
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Senior Supervisor of Nursing Education, New York State De- 
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acting as chairman. ‘The effectiveness of this 
committee will depend on its efficient func- 
tioning and understanding of responsibilities. 
The general purposes for providing dietary 
experience to student nurses need to be clearly 
stated in every school program. The pur- 
poses as outlined by the Professional Educa- 
tion Section of the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation could well serve as a guide (1). These 
purposes are quoted below: 


(1) To provide for the student nurse an opportunity 
to apply her knowledge of the treatment of 
pathological conditions by dietary modifica- 
tions which she has learned or is learning from 
her diet therapy course. 

To provide for the student nurse an opportunity 
to apply her knowledge of nutrition, food prep- 
aration, and service of food to the feeding of 
hospital patients on normal diets and diets 
modified in consistency only. 

To provide for the student nurse an opportunity 
to use her knowledge of planning for good nu- 
trition and planning for dietary modifications 
in the instruction of individuals or groups in the 
hospital or in the home. 

To demonstrate to the student nurse as she 
gains this practical experience, the correlation 
of dietary treatment to the total treatment of 
the patient, and especially to her contacts with 
the patient. 

To demonstrate to the student nurse as she 
gains this practical experience, something of the 
administrative routine essential to carrying out 
therapeutic orders in the dietary department. 


Definite objectives should be established. 
The available facilities for achieving these 
objectives should then be carefully evaluated 
and consideration given to utilization of ad- 
ditional resources. Again, the Professional 
Education Section has compiled and. illus- 
trated objectives which, if followed, would 
be most helpful in planning a revision of 
the dietary experience for the student nurse 
(1). The following objectives are excerpted 
from this group’s recommendations: 
(1) To develop in the student nurse a knowledge 
(over and above what she has learned in lec- 


tures) of: 
(a) Public health problems. 
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(b) The various social (religious, racial, educa- 
tional), psychological, and economic back- 
grounds which affect nutritional pref- 
erences and habits. 

(ec) Certain pathological conditions which affect 
or are affected by the utilization of food. 

(d) The opportunities to teach nutrition and 
ways these teaching needs can be met. 

(e) Essential terminology. 

(f) Facts and procedures in planning good nu- 
trition in the nursing field. 

(2) To develop in the student this thinking ability: 

(a) To apply the facts and principles of basic 
sciences to the interpretation and solution 
of nutritional problems. 

(b) To modify food selection and preparation 
to meet different economic and social con- 
ditions without jeopardizing the nutritional 
value of the dietary. 

(3) To develop these skills in the student nurse 
upon the basis of guiding principles. 


A careful scrutiny of the student activities in 
the dietary experience should be made. 
Certainly many of the tasks, such as making 
salads and setting up and serving private pa- 
tient trays, now performed by students could 
well be assigned to other workers. An analy- 
sis of student activities should also prove most 
helpful in determining the number and types 
of workers needed in the dietary department. 
The organization of clinical experience in this 
field should be carefully planned and carried 
out. Students should receive experiences 
which will have real educational value with 
less emphasis placed on service. An oppor- 
tunity should be given for students to imple- 
ment the social and health concept of nursing 
in this practice field. This implies “‘certain 
basic qualities inherent in nursing which 
emphasize the conservation and promotion of 
the physical and mental health and well being 
in every individual as a member of society.” 
Incorporation of this concept in such a learn- 
ing experience should then result, and the 
student would continue to develop her ability 
to give total nursing care. 

Patients so often judge a hospital only by its food 
and food service. Those on restricted diets are es- 
pecially prone to do this, and students could help 
greatly by explaining to those for whom they pre- 
pare therapeutic diets the reasons for restricted 
diets. An excellent opportunity is thereby provided 
the student nurse to do some health teaching, to 
develop the ability to help a patient understand his 
dietary needs, and to make him realize the impor- 
tance of cooperation in order that the dietary 
measures will be successful. 

Extension of experience in the dietary practice 
field also contributes much in preparing a student so 
that she may give the best nursing service possible 
and become a qualified community nurse in an 
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evolving democratic society, a major objective of the 
basic nursing curriculum. 

Some suggestions for planning the clinical ex- 
perience follow: 

(a) An orientation period given when the student 
enters every new service is invaluable. Such a period 
in dietary experience should include: welcoming the 
new student to the service; acquainting her with 
other service personnel; telling her what she is 
expected to do; reviewing and discussing the dietary 
practice manual or procedure book; and establishing 
a definite student-teacher relationship. 

(b) The assignment of students to the various 
units requires careful attention. The suggestions 
offered by the Professional Education Section of the 
American Dietetic Association are excellent, and 
schools would improve this particular phase of their 
programs if they were carried out (1). Certainly, 
planning for well supervised student experience in 
the production unit; in the kitchen where the 
student would contact the patients for whom she 
gives dietary care; in the out-patient department; 
and in the metabolism unit should result in a rich 
clinical dietary experience. 

It is generally agreed that the formal course of 
instruction in diet therapy should precede or be 
correlated with the practice period so that the 
student may derive the greatest benefit from her 
dietary experience. The Curriculum Guide of the 
National League of Nursing Education (2) recom- 
mends that this experience be planned concurrently 
with the course in medical and surgical nursing. 
The Nursing Education in Wartime Bulletin No. 3 
published by the same organization in March, 
1943 (3), recommended the placement of dietary 
experience in the last term of the first year concur- 
rent with the early assignments to medical and 
surgical nursing. 

The accelerated program brought about because of 
the war necessitated the revision of teaching methods 
and learning experiences in our schools of nursing. 
Heroic efforts were made and are still being made 
by directors of nursing and their faculties to meet 
these needs. Real progress has been made toward a 
sound planning of programs of study, and definite 
progress is resulting from the realization of worth- 
while ideas about nursing education for the future. 
Among these ideas was the planning of an early 
dietary experience for students which parallels the 
teaching of medical and surgical nursing. 

Evaluation, then, should be made of existing 
dietary experiences and conditions for student 
nurses, after which all desirable experiences should 
be retained and those with no educational value 
should be discarded. It is understood, of course, 
that the dietitians responsible for this phase of the 
teaching and supervision of students frequently have 
no voice in suggesting the placement of this course 
or the manner of assignment. However, as a member 
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of the school faculty, the dietitian can make her- 
self felt. Teaching dietitians should be invited to be 
members of the curriculum committee of the school 
so that they may be informed concerning the overall 
program. Many administrators of schoo!s of nursing 
know little about the subject of diet therapy and 
dietary experience and would welcome suggestions 
and advice in this field. 

It is not unusual to discover older students as- 
signed to the dietary service; and it may even be 
their final experience in the basic program. When 
this is the case, the student loses the value of this 
experience which should result when it parallels 
medical and surgical nursing. In turn, patients are 
deprived of the students’ knowledge and advice 
concerning dietary measures. The dietitian should 
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discuss the late assignment of students to the dietary 
service with the director or faculty member re- 
sponsible for student assignment to the practice 
fields. 

If those conditions which are desirable for the 
promotion of student contacts with the patient are 
not available, recommendations should be sub- 
mitted to the proper authorities for consideration. 
The dietitian’s assistance is urgently needed now to 
bring about changes which will ensure progress for 
nursing education. 

REFERENCES 
(1) Suggested recommendations for dietary experience in 
the student nurse’s training course. Project #3, 
Professional Education Section, Mimeo. American 
Dietetic Association, February, 1944. 
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The Dietitian in Group Medical Practice 


In group practice, where two or more doctors share the same offices, staff, and equipment, there is 
a growing appreciation of the important contributions made by the dietitian. Mary Ellen Turlay, 
dietitian for Drs. Regner W. Kullberg and J. Benjamin Lund, Astoria, Oregon, writes concerning 
the satisfaction in this kind of work. She describes some of the duties of the dietitian in such a 


position as follows: 


(a) She may obtain a diet history which can be used to contribute to the diagnosis and to form 
the basis for recommendations in adequate, normal, or therapeutic diet instruction. 

(b) She will interpret the diet prescription to the patient, making adaptations which will meet 
the socio-economic needs of the patient. A recent analysis of 124 consecutive diets showed varia- 
tions in the kind of diets taught depending upon the time of year, the type of patient, and the dis- 
ease. She found that the most explanation and the closest supervision were required by obese pa- 
tients and that changes in food habits were not affected by the mere giving of a diet list. Miss 
Turlay explains that “Our experience has been that the low-calorie diets are the most difficult for 
patients to follow, probably because there are often so many emotional factors involved in the 
problem of obesity. Patients on low-caloric diets need to be seen once a week until the pattern of 
weight loss is well established.’’ Other types of patients interviewed included those with allergy, 
diabetes, malnutrition, ulcer, and other gastrointestinal complaints. Obstetric and pediatric pa- 
tients also offered numerous opportunities for dietetic instruction. 

(c) Ina small group of doctors, if the dietitian is not entirely occupied in dietetic interviews, she 
may make or supervise certain of the laboratory procedures. With the dietitian’s training in 
chemical and medical procedures, she can learn to give skin tests for allergy, determine basal 


metabolic rates, and do other laboratory tests. 


With this combination and variety of technical 


skills, she can easily fit into the needs of a small group. Or, with a group of five or more doctors, 
she will be fully occupied with attempting to change food habits to conform to normal and thera- 


peutic diets. 


Dental Caries Activity 


The incidence of dental caries in 223 patients was correlated with the results of a medical examina- 
tion, dental examination, and chemical and bacteriologic laboratory tests. A buffer capacity test 
for caries activity was also performed on sixteen patients in the experimental group and ninety-one 


patients in the control group. 


The malnourished patients showed an incidence of dental caries only 30.5 per cent as great as 
that shown by the well-nourished group. The nutritional deficiency diseases observed included 
pellagra, riboflavin deficiency, thiamine deficiency, vitamin A deficiency, ascorbic acid deficiency, 


and anemia. 


Observations previously made by Corkhill, Roberts, Sandwith, and Mann indicated that there 
is a lowered incidence of dental caries in pellagra—From A. W. Mann, S. Dreizen, T. D. Spies, and 
F. M. Hunt: A comparison of dental caries activity in malnourished and well-nourished patients. J. 


Am. Dental A. 34: 244 (February 15), 1947. 
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Some Historical Notes on the 


Development of Diet Therapy 


HELEN EVANGELINE GILSON 


S A background for this discussion of 
the development of diet therapy, with particular 
emphasis on those years prior to 1925, it is well for us 
to ponder the fact that diet therapy actually is an old 
subject which has been practiced under various 
nomenclatures. Knowledge in planning food for 
the sick and skill in its preparation was, in early days, 
handed down from one generation to another and 
considered a very necessary part of the training 
received in the home. As the medical and allied 
professions have gained in scientific knowledge 
regarding the factors necessary to maintain optimal 
health and have discovered better methods of 
treatment in disease, so have dietitians acquired 
more science and better art in diet therapy. The 
era of cookery for the sick, or special diets, was super- 
seded,about the time of the organization of the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association in 1917, by dietotherapy 
and later by diet therapy. Let us consider briefly 
some facts pertaining to the history of this branch of 
our highly specialized profession of today. 

From 1830 to 1875 Catherine E. Beecher con- 
tributed to American education a work which may 
well be compared to that of Ellen H. Richards in 
later years. In her Treatise on Domestic Economy, 
sometimes thought of as the first textbook in home 
economics, Miss Beecher discusses ‘‘healthful foods’’ 
and ‘care of health,”’ presenting a basis in physiologi- 
‘al knowledge of proper food. In 1842 she wrote a 
supplement entitled Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt 
Book and devoted one chapter to “Receipts for 
Food and Drinks for the Sick.’”’ Mentioned are 
herb drinks, caudle, panada, American isinglass and 
sassafrass jellies, wheys made with a great variety 
of agents, and gruels of many kinds. 


EMERGENCE OF FOOD CLINICS 
In 1873 the Diet Kitchen Association in New 
York City began its work when physicians of the 
old DeWilt Dispensary sought the help of a group 
of prominent women in securing nourishing food 


1 Presented at the 13th Annual Meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dietetic Association on May 1, 1946, in Harrisburg. 


prescribed for destitute families. From that ex- 
perimental diet kitchen, the organization grew in 
scope and later maintained five health centers in 
crowded districts of the city. In 1874 The Boston 
Dispensary, which had been organized in 1798, “‘to 
give medical advice to the sick poor,” arranged with 
the South End Diet Kitchen for nourishing food for 
certain patients. In 1918 Bertha Wood started her 
work at The Boston Dispensary and found by 1919 
that diabetics were the largest single group with 
which she was working. She deserved and received 
recognition for her book, Food for the Foreign Born, 
which was written after an intensive study of the 
foods to which patients coming to the dispensary 
were accustomed, their methods of judging measure- 
ments, and combining and cooking materials. In 
later years, under the guidance of Frances Stern 
the Food Clinie of this Dispensary—recently re- 
named the Frances Stern Clinie—has enjoyed not 
only a national but an internationalfreputation, serv- 
ing as a pattern for the organization of similiar clinies 
throughout the country. 


EARLY COOKING SCHOOLS 


Four cooking schools organized between the years 
1876 and 1882 in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston can well be considered as having been in- 
fluential in creating an interest in dietetics as a 
profession. In New York, Juliet Corson organized 
a cooking school in 1876, after having previously 
given lectures which had been favorably received. 
Her first courses were intensive, covering many 
subjects, with a part given to cooking for invalids 
and children. 

In Philadelphia, the New Century Cooking School 
was organized two years later. This school was 
sponsored by the New Century Club as an educa- 
tional and business venture. Miss Deveraux, a 
graduate of the South Kensington School in England, 
became the first principal. Enrolled in the first 
‘full course’? was Sarah Tyson Rorer, who became 
principal at the end of the first year’s work. 

Mrs. Rorer remained three years,. resigning in 
1882 to establish her own school, the Philadelphia 
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Cooking School, which she said ‘“‘was a success from 
the first to the last.”” It closed in 1904. 

Martha G. Byerly was a student in the first 
‘normal class’? of 1891-1892 in this school, and as 
soon as she graduated, she taught the senior class of 
nurses of Pennsylvania Hospital, giving the course 
of twelve lessons in a small room in West Phila- 
delphia which she had fitted up for teaching pur- 
poses. The following spring, in 1893, she went to 
the Presbyterian Hospital in Philadelphia as “‘Super- 
intendent of Diet’? and continued teaching the 
nurses of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

At the same time Mary A. Boland, who held the 
position of “Instructor in Cooking” in The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital Training School for Nurses was 
writing her Handbook of Invalid Cooking for the use 
of ‘‘Nurses in Training Schools, Nurses in Private 
Practise and others who care for the sick.” In the 
1902 revision Miss Boland gave five types of liquid, 
light, and convalescent diets, and included chapters 
on the “‘Feeding of Children” and ‘District Nurs- 
ing.”’ Some of the recipes used in the latter chapter 
were taken from Mary H. Abels’ Lomb Prize Essay 
entitled “Practical, Sanitary, and Economic Cook- 
ery” which had been published by the American 
Public Health Association in 1890. Although Miss 
Boland was teaching nurses invalid cookery as a 
class project, she did not attempt to have the nurses 
prepare the diets for the hospital patients. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to Mrs. Rorer 
that several graduates of later normal classes also 
entered the hospital field and carried on her interest 
in diet therapy. One who has made an especially 
enviable record is Mary E. Huhn who accepted, 
as soon as she graduated, the position of dietitian 
at Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
which she has held for over forty-two years. Her 
untiring work in improving diet therapy standards 
has not been confined to this hospital alone, but has 
been of benefit to the community, her professional 
associates, and local, state, and national dietetic 
associations. Never did any of the nurses in her 
many Classes fail to pass their state board examina- 
tions. 

In 1879 the Boston Cooking School was organized, 
and Mary C. Lincoln was appointed principal. Her 
successors were Ida A. Maynard, Carrie A. Dear- 
born, Fannie Merritt Farmer, and Maria W. 
Howard. Many of the graduates of this school 
became resident dietitians in hospitals, while others 
held positions as visiting dietitians for a group of 
hospitals, teaching the nurses invalid cooking and 
acting in a consulting capacity regarding special 
dietaries. 

There had been a very insistent demand by 
physicians in Philadelphia and Boston for assistance 
from these schools. Mrs. Rorer was asked by a 
group to “start a diet kitchen where physicians 
could send a prescription and get in return food 
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well prepared for special diseases.”” She complied 
with this request and after a year combined it with 
her school. 

Classes for doctors were formed in both schools, 
but on a different plan. Mrs. Rorer stressed the 
fact that the interest of the doctors, which she 
shared, was for a place ‘‘where we could do experi- 
mental work.” 

Carrie A. Dearborn, formerly principal and later 
instructor in physiology at the Boston Cooking 
School, wrote an article for the June-July, 1894, 
issue of the New England Kitchen Magazine en- 
titled ‘“‘The Therapeutics of Diet, The Doctors 
Course at the Boston Cooking School,” in which- 
she says, “‘Several years experience in teaching the 
art of cookery as adapted to different classes of 
people has brought to my notice the increasing 
importance which all progressive medical men 
attach to the value of proper diet in the sick room 
....In days past, a physician’s knowledge on this 
subject was too often embodied in the oft repeated 
formula, ‘Give the patient plenty of milk and 
beef tea (be sure to strain the latter). He may 
haveasoft boiled egg onceaday.’ Ortoadyspeptic 
individual: ‘Drop at once the use of coffee, eat no 
pork nor hot bread and you'll be all right.’”’ Miss 
Dearborn stresses the fact that the course was the 
practice rather than the demonstration type, since 
it was felt the doctors would be better able to give 
orders to their patients if they knew the technique 
of actua] preparation. In closing Miss Dearborn 
says, “Trifles assume tremendous proportions when 
one is ailing, and as much attention should be given 
to the serving of foods as to the administration of 
medicines.”’ Since attendance was not obligatory, 
it was a source of satisfaction to have a much larger 
attendance that year, 1894, which showed the in- 
creasing interest of the medical profession in the 
subject. 

Two of the principals of the Boston Cooking 
School wrote books. Mrs. Lincoln published The 
Boston Cook Book in 1885. She devoted nearly 
thirty pages to the chapter on “General Hints on 
Caring and Cooking for Invalids,” giving special 
suggestions for the dietaries of dyspeptic, diabetic, 
corpulent, bilious and gouty, constipated, and con- 
sumptive tendencies. 

It is fifty-one years since Miss Farmer wrote and 
paid to have published (because the publishers 
would not assume the financial risk) her Boston 
Cooking School Cook Book. It immediately became 
popular and has far outstripped many a best seller. 
She wrote other books and had hoped that her Food 
for the Sick and Convalescent would be the most 
popular, but that did not prove to be the case. 
Having introduced the principle of uniform § ac- 
curate measurements, she has sometimes been called 
the “mother of accurate measurements.” Miss 
Farmer was twenty-seven when she entered the nor- 
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mal class of the Boston Cooking School. Upon her 
graduation she was appointed assistant principal 
and two years later, principal. She resigned in 1902 
to establish her own school. 

The last class to be graduated from the Boston 
Cooking School, that of 1902-03, boasted thirty- 
eight students coming from Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
and Canada. Quoting from President Lefavour’s 
Simmons College Annual Report for 1902-1903: ‘In 
the spring the directors of the Boston Cooking School 
Corporation indicated their desire to transfer the in- 
terests of that school to this corporation, believing 
that the work could be carried on more economically 
under one administration. This school had a not- 
able and successful career.” It is also interesting to 
note that in this same year the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union also transferred its School of 
Housekeeping, which had been organized in 1897, to 
Simmons College. Surely these pioneer cooking 
schools met the challenge of their day with definite 
and lasting contributions to the improved feeding of 
the sick. 

Between 1887 and 1891 four schools were or- 
ganized which carried on to greater heights the earlier 
work of these pioneer schools. In Boston in 1887 
the Boston Normal School of Cookery was founded 
by Mary Hemenway. Eight years later the course 
was lengthened from one to two years and in 1896 the 
name was changed to the Boston Normal School of 
Household Arts. In 1898 this school was given by 
the trustees of Mrs. Hemenway’s estate to the State 
of Massachusetts. It was made a part of the State 
Normal School at Framingham and was known as the 
Mary Hemenway Department of Household Arts. 
Louisa Nicholas was director of this department in its 
early years until her resignation in 1927. 

Alida Frances Pattee, a graduate of the Boston 
Normal School of Household Arts in 1894, served as 
visiting dietitian to many hospitals. Her most far- 
reaching contribution to diet therapy was as author 
and publisher of Pattee’s Dietetics, a most familiar 
reference used by physicians and a widely-used text 
for dietitians. First published in 1903, it gave her 
great satisfaction to see the twenty-second edition 
come off the press in 1940, two years before her 
death. 

The School of Domestic Science, organized under 
the auspices of the Boston Y.W.C.A., graduated its 
first normal class of three students in 1899. Many 
graduates of this school entered the hospital field 
and have made valuable contributions to diet ther- 
apy. Anna Barrows, a graduate of the Boston Cook- 
ing School in 1886, was associated with this school 
as lecturer. It was under her able directorship from 
1894 to 1904 that the New England Kitchen Maga- 
zine, sometimes spoken of as the first professional 
magazine in the home economics field, was published. 
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PRATT AND DREXEL INSTITUTES 


Two schools organized with similar aims in the 
minds of their founders were Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, and Drexel Institute in Philadelphia. Pratt 
Institute, founded and endowed by Charles Pratt, 
opened its doors in 1887. -For some years prior to 
this date Mr. Pratt had carried on very exhaustive 
studies of educational systems in this country and 
also in the leading cities of England, France, Austria, 
Switzerland, and Germany, where technical schools 
were then flourishing. His goal seemed to be “to 
create a new type of institution which would put the 
education of the schools more directly in contact with 
the conditions of life.’ In 1888 Mr. Pratt wrote to 
the United States Commissioner of Education, ‘‘I 
want Pratt Institute to be a model, and to do the 
experimental work of this kind of education for the 
people of this country. All the plans, all the work 
we have is at the disposal of any individual or in- 
stitution that would like to start a similar work.” 
Isabel Ely Lord, Frederick W. Howe, and Emma F. 
Holloway have contributed to the success of this 
institution, whose graduates have made fine con- 
tributions to diet therapy. 

Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry was 
formally dedicated December 17, 1891. The orig- 
inal plan of the founder, Anthony Joseph Drexel, had 
been to provide educational and cultural opportuni- 
ties for women, but this was changed to include men 
and also the needs of the general public. The first 
courses were for women and described as technical, 
stressing the fact that they were to prepare women 
for vocations in their respective fields. At a meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers in February, 1892, 
President MacAlister reported the opening of four 
courses, two of which were chemistry with thirty- 
nine students and cookery with fifty-six. Cookery 
included invalid cookery, which was planned for 
“professional nurses and persons desirous of acquir- 
ing a practical knowledge of cookery suitable to the 
sick room,” and a normal course for the training of 
teachers of cookery. The following year a house- 
keeper’s course was offered in the “‘belief that greater 
skill and intelligence are required in the management 
of the home, and for the purpose of providing 
thorough training for women possessing the requisite 
qualifications for positions as housekeepers and as 
matrons in public institutions.’’ This course offered 
instruction in cookery, invalid cookery, marketing, 
and laundry work; lectures on the chemistry of foods, 
physiology, hygiene, sanitation, and emergencies; 
and work dealing with business forms and accounts. 
The early Domestic Science Department has been 
designated by various names as the years have 
passed. Of the six directors, two—Helen M. Spring 
and Grace Godfrey-—each served over twenty years. 

Emma Smedley graduated from the Normal 
Domestic Science Course of this school in 1899. 
After teaching there and at The Johns Hopkins Hos- 
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pital Training School for Nurses, she received wide 
recognition for her pioneer work in organizing and 
directing for many years, the school lunch system 
in the Philadelphia public schools. 

Three of these four schools, Pratt and Drexel In- 
stitutes and the State Normal School at Framing- 
ham, have met the challenge of the passing years for 
longer courses leading to a Bachelor of Science de- 


gree. 


HOSPITAL COURSES FOR TRAINING DIETITIANS 


As the movement for training student dietitians 
developed, it was possible to do more for patients 
requiring diet therapy treatment. In 1903 Florence 
R. Corbett, Departmental Dietitian, Department of 
Public Charities, New York City, recommended that 
this training be introduced. Grace McCollough was 
accepted as the first student. She completed a 
three-month course and later organized a course at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital, with Florence 
E. Crapsey, a graduate of Teachers College, as her 
first student. 

On May 30, 1911, the author organized a six- 
month course at Jefferson Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Marie Hathway, who had recently graduated from 
Simmons College, was the first student. Because 
of the instant demand for such training, the length 
of the course was soon changed to four months so 
that more students could be accommodated. 

October 18, 1916, marked the opening of a nine- 
month course at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia, where Sara Clark, a graduate of Drexel 
Institute, was the first student. This was considered 
by many to be too long a pericd for post-graduate 
training, but sixty-one completed the training before 
it was changed, not for a shorter time but for a full 
vear. 

Mention has already been made of several books. 
Others to which dietitians turned for help were Ellen 
H. Richard’s Dietary Computer; Department of Ag- 
riculture Bulletins by Wilbur O. Atwater and A. P. 
Bryant; and C. F. Langworthy’s Food and Feeding. 
Special references to diet therapy treatment were 
those by Hutchinson and Sir William Thomson. 

Dietitians entering the hospital field early in this 
century were welcomed as members of the staffs, 
usually of the training schools for nurses. How- 
ever, they were often called upon to explain their 
duties to the public, not yet familiar with this pro- 
fession which was due for such rapid growth. 


EARLY TRENDS IN DIET THERAPY 


Emphasis was placed on the general dietaries, 
which were modified by means of ‘special orders’’ 
a term then used for foods prescribed for their thera- 
peutic value, rather than the special orders later 
used to satisfy the appetites of private patients. 
Familiar special orders of this period included broths, 
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peptonized milk, koumiss, gruels using the familiar 
grains, browned crackers and Robinson’s patent bar- 
ley flour, gelatins (much used in typhoid fever), beef 
juice, extract, tea, jelly (the latter sometimes having 
white of egg added), raw beef balls and sandwiches, 
Mosquerer’s beef meal, and Liebig’s beef extract. 

By 1910 weighed diets for diabetics and in some 
cases for nephritics were beginning to be more gen- 
erally used. The 100-calorie portion was being 
stressed and exhibits showing this amount in various 
foods were a part of class room and diet kitchen ap- 
pointments. 

Exhibits of various kinds have grown popular with 
the passing of the years as a teaching aid, but they 
are not new. They were successfully used by Ellen 
H. Richards in 1876 for the Centennial Expesition in 
Philadelphia. She later arranged, and made avail- 
able to clubs, a traveling exhibit which included 
menus with calculated diets and costs. 

Diets were sometimes designated as “‘full’’, “half” 
and “low” although “house”, “light house’”’, and 
“soft”? have been most generally used. By 1917 the 
dietary treatment of typhoid fever seemed revolu- 
tionized when the Coleman high-caloric diet was 
being tried out in various parts of the country. A 
conservative estimate seemed to be that it shor- 
tened the period of convalescence by at least two 
weeks as well as eliminated, to a marked degree, the 
insatiable craving for food which had previously been 
accepted as a necessary symptom of the disease. 
Medical interns who, in the war years, were assum- 
ing responsibilities not usually assigned to them, 
were more venturesome in trying this new dietary 
treatment than some of the medical chiefs. Hos- 
pital administrators were particularly critical of the 
increased costs in bills for cream and lactose. When 
twenty-five or more typhoid patients each required 
1 pt. of cream daily and lactose had reached an un- 
precedented price, it was only natural that dietitians 
were called upon to explain the reason for increased 
food costs. 

Research was being done more extensively, par- 
ticularly in the hospitals connected with medical 
schools, and dietitians were glad to contribute to this 
work, even though it often meant added hours to an 
already too-full schedule. Today similar work would 
be considered a full-time assignment. 


THE DIETITIAN IN WORLD WAR I 


In January, 1917, the American Red Cross sent 
out a letter announcing the organization and aims of 
its Dietitians Service. The first dietitian was en- 
rolled February 3 and in May, Elva George went to 
Washington to take charge of the enrollment. of 
dietitians as instructors in home dietetics or for ser- 
vice in base hospitals. She was also responsible for 
the organization of classes. The text used was Home 
Dietetics compiled by Ada Z. Fish, head, Home 
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Economics Department, William Penn High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia. 

By the time of the Armistice, November 11, 1918, 
there were 356 dietitians in the service. Of this 
number eighty-four served overseas while 272 served 
at ninety-seven bases and general and post hospitals 
in the United States. It is of interest to know that 
fifteen served in Naval Hospitals in this country and 
one, Henrietta French, who had enlisted as a ‘“‘yeo- 
man(f),” functioned as a dietitian and was assigned 
to Naval Base Hospital No. 2 in Scotland. 
Throughout the war, however, the status of the dieti- 
tian remained the same, that of a member of the 
civilian personnel with no military standing or 
privileges, such as insurance and bonus. 

It required individual initiative, tact, abundant 
health, and a pioneering spirit to meet the challenge 
of their assignments. With responsibilities ever 
varied and constantly changing, the one factor which 
remained positive was their unceasing determination 
to give the best possible diet therapy treatment to 
The Patient. 

Several received decorations, and Surgeon General 
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Ireland gave his commendation and visioned the 
acceptance of dietitians as members of the Medical 
Department of the Army. It was, however, over 
twenty-five years before they were accepted by this 
department as officers and given professional stand- 
ing and privileges. Nevertheless, recognition came 
in many ways. The District of Columbia Chapter 
House of the American Red Cross is dedicated to 
“The Heroic Women of the World War.”’ In the 
“Hall of Service” one of the fourteen columns is 
“Dedicated To Dietitians Who Served During The 
World War. Given By The American Dietetic 
Association.” 

Dietitians prior to 1925 brought to their positions 
skill and technique in food preparation, discernment 
in flavor, ability to gain results with simple equip- 
ment, and were always mindful of service for The 
Patient. Successfully meeting the challenge of the 
sarly days of their profession, they have opened new 
vistas and established many standards which 
younger members of the profession have found worth 
while to follow, build on, and improve. 
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SALMONELLA PULLORUM IN RAW EGGS 


In a period of three days in August, 1945, at least 423 members of several squadrons at an 
Army air base became ill and 172 of them required hospitalization. The total number 
affected was larger, as some whose symptoms were mild did not appear at sick call. In the 
hospitalized patients the symptoms in order of frequency, were fever (average 102°, in some 
105°F.), diarrhea, headache, abdominal cramps, chills, nausea, vomiting, myalgia, prostra- 
tion, and backache. All patients recovered and were discharged from the hospital by the 
end of the third day. However, the military importance of the outbreak is obvious. An in- 
vestigation was made by the Central Diarrheal Disease Control Laboratory of the School of 
Aviation Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, but the unit did not arrive at the base until the 
patients were recovering from the acute phase of the illness. Nevertheless, the general mess 
where these squadrons ate their meals was promptly implicated, and it was found that a rice 
pudding into which raw chicken eggs and canned milk had been mixed was the only food eaten 
by practically all of the patients. Salmonella pullorum was isolated from the stools of 
11.7 per cent of the hospital patients; Salmonella derby was obtained from one patient 
(0.6 per cent). Other pathogens were not found, nor were Salmonella cultures obtained from 
any of the healthy mess attendants. The anal swab technique was used, the swabs being 
plated directly and also after preliminary enrichment. Cultures were thus made from all 
but one of the hospital patients and from all of the healthy mess attendants. While the 
facts brought out were necessarily not complete, after careful consideration of various etio- 
logic possibilities it was concluded that Salmonella pullorum was the active agent of the 
outbreak. Salmonella pullorum, a familiar cause of disease in chickens, is known to be 
present in the eggs of infected fowls. Usually described as not pathogenic for man, it has 
never before, as far as the authors know, been incriminated as the cause of a definite out- 
break of food poisoning. The importance of determining its role as a human pathogen, how- 
ever, had previously been emphasized. The more recent evidence further serves to make nee- 
essary reconsideration of the role of this organism as a human pathogen and to warn against 
the use as food of raw eggs and egg products infected with Salmonella pullorum.—l rom 
Current Comment, J. A. M. A. 182: 647, 1946. 
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HEN one lives in the middle of 
the Pacifie Ocean, what people on the mainland 
call the Far East becomes the near West. That 
is, it is relatively near; there is nothing really 
near to Hawaii except the Pacific Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean is very, very large. 

The geographical isolation of the Hawaiian Islands 
has affected the food supply and consequently 
the nutrition of the people in the past, in the present, 
and doubtless will in the future. If we let the area 
within a circle approximately 3 ft. in diameter 
represent the Pacific Ocean, a midline the equator, 
and a dotted line the Tropic of Cancer, a circle 
3s in. in diameter placed a little to the right of the 
center and near the Tropic of Cancer would represent 
the area of the Hawaiian Islands. On the periphery 
at the top left would be Japan and China. Be- 
low would be Australia; at the top right, North 
America, and below South America. Cincinnati is 
as far from Honolulu as Korea. China would be 
a little farther, and any place in Japan would be 
nearer. 

The food and nutrition problems of the Orient 
are, therefore, of special interest to us in Hawaii 
for two reasons—their relative nearness and the 
fact that people from these countries have come to 
make their homes in Hawaii and have brought 
their food habits with them. In fact, there have 
been a number of successive waves of people, with 
their characteristic foods, who have come to the 
shores of this isolated group of islands. 

Dr. Peter Buck, director of the Polynesian 
Museum in Honolulu, believes that the first 
Polynesians to inhabit the Islands, the Menehune, 
found few focd plants growing there naturally. 
It was the later Polynesians, the ancestors of our 
present Hawaiians, who brought with them the 
taro, breadfruit, sweet potato, and bananas. They 
also brought the dog as a food animal and the pig. 
Since Dr. Buck believes these foods were brought 


1 Presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
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to the Island by man and were not indigenous, 
their successful introduction alone can be considered 
a great feat. None of these food plants grow from 
seed. They can be propagated only from the roots 
or young plants themselves. Thus it was necessary 
for the migrants to carry these plants, and the dog 
and the pig, together with sufficient food for the 
animals and for themselves, in wooden outrigger 
‘anoes more than 2000 miles in order to introduce 
them successfully in their new home in Hawaii. 

It is little wonder that Dr. Buck has termed the 
Polynesians the Vikings of the Pacific and has 
paid tribute to their skill as navigators. No wonder 
anyone with Polynesian blood resents the statement 
that the Islands were ‘“‘discovered”’ by Captain Cook 
in 1778! The Polynesians had discovered them a 
thousand or perhaps two thousand years before. 

When the Hawaiians had their first contact with 
westerners as a result of Captain Cook’s voyages, 
it seems safe to speculate that they had been eating 
about the same foods for at least one thousand 
years. Practically all of the early voyagers attest 
the fine physical development and excellent teeth 
of the Hawaiian people generally. The somewhat 
greater stature and regal bearing of the “chief” 
classes were attributed by Dr. Buck not only to 
selection and heredity but to the fact that the 
choicest food was always theirs and in times of 
shortage they never did without. 

What were these foods? The most important 
ones have already been mentioned. The calories 
in the ancient Hawaiian diet came mostly from 
three sources—taro (usually in the form of a slightly 
fermented paste called poz), breadfruit, and sweet 
potatoes. Bananas, especially the type that needed 
to be cooked before they were edible, were less 
important and incidentally were tabu to all women 
(probably indicating that they were less abundant 
and were, therefore, reserved for the men). 

As sources of animal protein, the people all had 
abundant fish and many varieties of shell fish, 
though the “chief” classes may have eaten pork 
and dog more often and in larger quantities. The 
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Polynesian dog was a special breed, fed largely on 
plant food, and raised as were pigs to furnish a supply 
of animal protein. Ethnological evidence in the 
form of dog tooth ornaments, folk tales, and the 
stories of early travelers indicate that the number 
of dogs raised for food purposes was very great. 
Birds and fowl were also used to a small extent. 

Fruits, as we think of them, were not very plenti- 
ful. The mountain apple and several kinds of berries 
were to be had at some seasons of the year in ad- 
dition to the bananas already mentioned. The 
fruits that the tourist today speaks of as native— 
papaya, Mangos, guavas—were all introduced into 
the Islands long after Captain Cook’s first voyage. 
Although the coconut grows in Hawaii, it is a little 
far north for it and the nuts are not so abundant. 
Therefore, the Hawaiians. never used coconut as 
extensively as the Samoans and other Polynesians 
farther south. 

In addition to taro, sweet potatoes, and bread- 
fruit which served as vegetables, the Hawaiians 
used a number of greens. The favorite one most 
commonly used was luau, the young leaves of certain 
types of taro. (The ancient Hawaiians were fine 
agriculturists and had developed many types of 
taro, some seventy varieties of which have been 
identified in recent years. Some were best used as 
cooked taro, others as pot, and some only for their 
green leaves.) Many species of seaweeds, or limu 
as the Hawaiians call them, were used. They 
were normally eaten in small quantities somewhat 
like a relish rather than as a vegetable. 

This was a diet very different from any we would 
advocate today. It had no grains and no milk, 
yet it supported good growth and physical develop- 
ment. We need to make many more studies of the 
nutritive value of foods used by the ancient 
Hawaiians, but enough has been done to show that 
even by modern standards the diet was a good one. 
For example, calculations have been made showing 
that when taro or pot, breadfruit, or sweet potatoes 
furnished most of the needed calories, the ancient 
Hawaiians obtained about 2 mg. of thiamine daily 
from these foods. Most of the shellfish were eaten 
raw, the livers of certain types of fish were considered 
excellent food, and the internal organs of the pig 
and dog were used. All of these, as well as the leaves 
and corms (roots) of taro, furnished iron and vitamin 
A. Our studies to date seem to indicate that if 
the ancient Hawaiian diet was inadequate in any 
nutritive constituent, it was probably ascorbic acid. 

Other foods and food habits were also brought to 
these islands in the middle of the Pacific. Almost 
thirty years before the American missionaries 
arrived in Hawaii, the explorer, Vancouver, left 
‘rattle, sheep, and goats as well as vegetable seeds. 
Don Marin, a Spaniard, who preceded the mission- 
aries by several years, is given credit for introducing 
a number of tropical and semi-tropical fruits and 
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vegetables. This did not mean, however, that the 
New England missionaries found familiar foods 
available or abundant when they arrived in the 
Islands in 1820. The cattle and goats had gone 
wild, the sheep had- disappeared, the Hawaiians 
were continuing to raise the foods of their ancestors, 
and the plants introduced by Don Marin and others 
grew only in a few isolated gardens. The influence 
of western foods and food habits thus begun has 
nevertheless continued down the years. 

Important foods introduced and used by the 
traders, missionaries, and other Caucasian settlers 
were grain products, milk, meats other than pork, 
and sugar. Methods of food preparation were, 
of course, radically different from those used by the 
Hawaiians. Since Hawaii was unsatisfactory as 
a grain producing area, and since flour and other 
cereals imported around the “horn” of South 
America were often not in good condition when they 
arrived, missionaries soon adopted taro as an impor- 
tant food and used sweet potatocs, bananas, pork, 
and fish as did the Hawaiians. Fresh fruits and 
vegetables did not occupy the place in the American 
diet in 1820 that they do today, and by utilizing 
the available local foods, the early settlers seemed 
to live fairly well. 

The ancient Hawaiians were sensible people. 
They rose very early in the morning and cultivated 
their taro and sweet potatoes, then rested during 
the hotter part of the day. The Hawaiians and 
other Polynesians, however, never proved to be 
good agricultural laborers for commercial food 
production such as sugar cane, and the planters 
who were establishing themselves in the Islands 
looked to the Orient for a source of cheap labor. 

In 1865, the first Chinese to come as contract 
laborers arrived in the Islands. They were followed 
by other Chinese from the South of China. Natives 
of Japan and Korea came a little later, and finally, 
in the early part of the twentieth century, Filipinos 
were brought to the Islands as plantation workers. 

The basic food of all of these people is rice. It 
is hard for westerners brought up on rice cooked 
in a double boiler, seasoned with sugar and cinnamon, 
and eaten usually as a dessert to realize that rice 
is the staff of life of two thirds of the population 
of the world. It is said that once a rice eater, 
always a rice eater, and Caucasian children brought 
up in Hawaii often prefer rice to bread and potatoes. 

Since rice was in demand, some of the enter- 
prising Chinese early saw an opportunity to raise 
rice in the lands that had been used for wet-land 
taro. Rice was once exported from Hawaii, but the 
quantity raised has gradually decreased and for a 
good many years the demand for rice has exceeded 
the local supply. For some years rice has 
represented the largest tonnage of any imported 
food product. In 1944, 50,000 bags (5 million lb.), 
of rice were imported into the Islands monthly. 
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Each national group from the Orient brought other 
characteristic foods. The Chinese brought certain 
kinds of vegetables, especially the leafy cabbages, 
soybean products, and tea, and again a different 
method of cooking. The Koreans used some of 
the same foods as the Chinese but prepared them 
differently. They introduced their great national 
dish, kimchi, made of celery cabbage, red peppers, 
and garlic—a product so hot that the average 
westerner cannot bear to eat it. They like peppers 
so much that they not only season every dish (except 
rice) with them, they also eat a couple of tablespoons 
of red pepper sauce with their dinner. 

The Japanese make some products from the 
soybean unlike those used by the Chinese and 
Koreans. A fermented paste of rice and soybeans, 
called miso, is indispensable for misoshiro, a kind 
of soup. Japanese soybean curd, tofu, is different 
from the Chinese dofu. They, too, brought vege- 
tables and seaweeds which they favor and the habit 
of eating certain types of fish in the raw state. 

The Filipinos brought bagoong, a fermented fish 
or shellfish sauce used to flavor all of their stews, 
and vegetables with such delightful names as 
marong-gay, pal-lang, ampalaya, and saluyot. They, 
too, use seaweeds. The Filipinos make especially 
good use of the tender tips of many plants, such as 
sweet potato vines, cowpea vines, and squash or 
pumpkin vines, which they add to their stews, 
called dinengdeng or ginisang depending on whether 
it is an Illocano or a Tagalog speaking. 

Probably the most striking ways in which the 
Oriental diets differ from the American are the use 
of rice instead of bread, the use of soybean products, 
and the absence of milk and milk products. Milk 
after weaning is unusual in most Oriental diets. 

Today, in Hawaii, each ethnic group has retained 
some of its former food habits with an overlay of 
American foods. Naturally, families vary greatly 
in the degree with which they have retained old 
food habits and adopted new ones. The American 
foods most readily adopted seem to be the use of 
more sugar and candies, white bread and other 
bakery goods, coffee, and soft drinks—not the foods 
nutritionists would most like to have adopted. 
On the other hand, it should be noted that, as 
a result of the teachings of those interested in better 
nutrition, milk is used extensively for infants and 
children of all racial groups and more fruits are used 
than the national diets originally included. As 
their economic status has permitted, all groups 
have increased their consumption of animal protein. 

One of the problems that confronts the dietitian 
and the nutritionist in Hawaii is: to what extent 
should we try to change food habits? What basis, 
if any, have we to prove that a typical American 
diet is superior to a typical, good Oriental or Hawaiian 
diet? The answer seems to be that we have little 
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or none. However, on the basis of the known 
nutritive values of foods, we feel relatively certain 
that we can recommend some foods and discourage 
others, and that we should encourage the use of all 
that we consider best of the Oriental and Hawaiian 
food patterns. 

It was with this in mind that the Diet Therapy 
Section of the Hawaii Dietitic Association has 
prepared a diet manual for use in Hawaii, using as 
many of the locally produced and characteristically 
racial foods as possible. 

While we cannot say that there is a composite 
diet representing either the best or wholly the worst 
in each national diet, there is no doubt that the 
food habits of each group have influenced the others. 
The Americans, or haoles, eat more rice and cook 
it in the Oriental manner. Many haole families 
sat taro and poi made from taro. The short period 
of cooking vegetables used by the Oriental house- 
wives has influenced American vegetable cookery. 

The Oriental breakfast of rice, soup, vegetables, 
and fish or meat left over from the night before is 
being replaced by an American-type breakfast, 
although the other two meals may be composed 
largely of dishes cooked in Oriental style. (This 
so-called American breakfast may be coffee and 
bread or toast, sometimes with butter but often 
with mayonnaise or jam, or it may be a better 
breakfast with fruit, cereal, milk, toast, and egg.) 

The war brought numerous changes to Hawaii. 
Higher incomes permitted greater purchasing power. 
Limited supplies of Oriental-type foods were avail- 
able and imports from the Orient were completely 
cut off. On the whole, the Oriental diets became 
more Americanized. It remains to be seen whether 
this situation will continue when normal importation 
of foods from the Orient is reestablished. 

There is no doubt that rice will continue to be 
an important basic food. Education, better eco- 
nomic conditions, and medical knowledge have all 
helped to decrease the death rate from beriberi 
in Hawaii almost to the vanishing point, but when 
white rice constitutes a large part of the diet, there 
must be many that receive inadequate quantities 
of thiamine. A study of the keeping qualities of 
processed and converted rice has, therefore, become 
of major interest to us in Hawaii. We hope that 
some of the work just initiated in the Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station may be of value 
not only to Hawaii, but to the islands in the South 
Pacific and to the Orient. 

Tne last hundred years have brought to the 
Hawaiian Islands people from both sides of the 
Pacific. This has resulted in more changes in food 
habits than had probably occurred in the previous 
thousand years. But, since the geographical isola- 
tion of Hawaii remains, it continues to be an excellent 
place to study food habits and their gradual modifica- 
tion. 
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Retention of the B Vitamins in Beef and 


Lamb After Stewing 
IV. Niacin 


SYLVIA COVER, ESTHER M. DILSAVER, and RENE 
M. HAYS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station 


HE MEAT was prepared and cooked as 

described in the first paper of this series 
(1). The niacin phase of the study is reported here. 
Niacin was determined on _ papain-takadiastase 
extracts from which the fat had been removed with 
chloroform and the proteins by precipitation at pH 
6.8 to 7.0. The microbiological method of Snell 
and Wright (2) was used. 


CONTENT 

The average niacin content for raw meat and for 
meat cooked by the twelve stewing methods is 
given (Table 1). 

The niacin values for raw beef obtained in this 
study from the mixed muscles of brisket ranged from 
49.55 to 53.49 meg. per gram. They fell within 
the range of 31 to 82 mcg. per gram reported by 
Cheldelin and Williams (3); Cheldelin and Williams 
(4); Cover et al. (5); and Dann and Handler (6). 
These values were in the middle range reported for 
beef ribs (39 to 60 meg. per gram) by Cover and co- 
workers (5). 

Values for raw lamb obtained in the present study 
from mixed muscles of the triangle ranged from 43.93 
to 57.05 meg. per gram. They were in the lower 
part of the range (40 to 102 meg. per gram) reported 
by Cheldelin and Williams (3); Cheldelin and Willi- 
ams (4); Dann and Handler (6); and McIntire and 
co-workers (7). 


RETENTION 


Retentions were calculated on the dry, fat-free 
basis. The average niacin retention varied some- 
what among the different stewing methods. The 
range in meat was between 41 and 70 per cent and 
in broth from 31 to 64 per cent (Table 2). 


1 Received for publication March 27, 1947. Supported 
in part by a grant from the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 
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When total retention was considered, the average 
varied from 95 to 104 per cent for lamb. This was 
within the range of variability expected when com- 
plete recovery is obtained. For beef, the range 
was somewhat higher than in lamb. It varied from 
97 to 116 per cent. Retentions of much over 100 
per cent are not as usual for niacin as for riboflavin. 
Analyses of variance were made for the dry, fat-free 
values of raw meat and the twelve cooked stews. 
When the comparison was based on the raw values 
versus the cooked values, the difference was signifi- 
cant for beef but not for lamb. An F value of 
14.78 was obtained for beef when a value of 6.61 
at the 0.05 level would be significant, but a value 
of only 0.43 was obtained for lamb. Neither differ- 
ence was highly significant, for at the 0.01 level a 
ralue of 16.26 was required. Thus, in general, the 
higher niacin retentions after stewing beef were 
probably not accidental. 

To see whether the significantly higher retentions 
in beef were associated with definite cooking pro- 
cesses, the mean differences between raw meat and 
cooked stews for each of the twelve procedures were 
obtained (Table 2). Calculations for the least 
significant difference were made by the t-test for 
beef only, because the F value for lamb was too low 
to justify this additional calculation. Average 
retentions of 114 per cent and higher were signifi- 
santly high by the t-test. Only two of the twelve 
methods for beef were significant, and neither of 
these was highly significant. Both occurred with 
the larger amount of water. It is not clear how this 
variable could have caused the release of growth 
stimulating substances or have freed more niacin 
from a hypothetically bound form. 

If it is assumed that the enzymatic digestion was 
less complete in the raw meat than in the cooked, 
then it must be assumed also that (a) enzymatic 
digestion was incomplete in raw beef but complete 
in raw lamb and (b) enzymatie digestion was com- 
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plete in only two of the twelve cooking procedures 
for beef. Such assumptions seem to the authors to 
be unjustified. 

One explanation of the high retentions, which 
were found in beef only, may have been the presence 
of fat in the original volume of beef broth and its 
absence from the lamb broth. Fat, of course, was 
removed from the beef digests with chloroform before 
the analyses were made, so that it did not interfere 
with the growth of the test organism. There was, 
however, a small error in volume which would tend 
to slightly increase the niacin content of the broth. 
This was discussed in the first paper of this series. 

The effect of each cooking variable on the niacin 
content of cooked meat was determined by an 
analysis of variance. These F values are given 
(Table 3). 

Browning caused significant losses of niacin in the 
entire stew in lamb, while in beef the difference 
followed the same trend but was not quite significant. 
However, when the percentage difference was 
‘alculated, the brown stews contained only 3 to 
4 per cent less niacin than the light stews. (Table 
4). It is possible that the browning of the juice 
from the meat destroyed niacin, but since there was 
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so little difference in total retention this was of 
doubtful practical value. 

Neither temperature of cooking nor amount of 
water affected total niacin content significantly. 

The total quantity of niacin found in the cooked 
stews was unequally divided between the meat and 
broth, and the distribution was influenced by the 
amount of water used in cooking (Table 5). In the 
stews cooked in the large amount of water, 45 
per cent of the total niacin retained was found in the 
meat and 55 per cent in the broth. But when the 
smaller amount of water was used, 62 to 63 per cent 
was found in the meat and only 37 to 38 per cent 
in the broth. An analysis of variance showed that 
the difference in content between meat and broth 
was significant in all these cases. 

A dietary allowance of 15 mg. of niacin is recom- 
mended by the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council (8) for moderately 
active men. It would appear, then, that a serving 
of meat stew would furnish a little more than one 
third of the daily allowance of niacin. If the stews 
were cooked in the large amount of water,\a little 
more than one sixth of the daily allowance of niacin 
would be in the broth. It is, therefore, highly 


TABLE 1 


Beef 


VARIABLES . . 
Moist basis 


Meat 


Raw 


Cooked with a large amount of water 
Browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 
Simmered 
Not browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 
Simmered 


Cooked with a small amount of water 
Browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 
Simmered 
Not browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 
Simmered 


Average for all cooked stews 


* Each value for raw meat is the average of four samples for each of six 


average of six replicates. 


Dry fat-free basis 


Broth 


Average niacin content of beef and lamb stews 


NIACIN* 
Lamb 


Moist basis Dry fat-free basis 


Meat & Meat 


Meat & 
Broth Broth 


Meat broth 


me mM. mcg./em. mcg./em. mcg./gm. mceg./gm. 


51.90 263 .3 


82. 252. 


98.4 | 261: 
86.9 | 270.5 


107.9 | 265.1 
10).4 273.1 
270.§ 


264. 


replicates. Each value for cooked meat is the 
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TABLE 2 


Retention of niacin and mean difference between content of raw meat and cooked stew 


NIACIN 


Beef Lamb 
VARIABLES . 

Retention? Mean difference 

between content 

of raw meat and 

Broth Total cooked stewf} Broth Total 


Retentiont Mean difference 
between content 
of raw meat and 
cooked stew** 


/ mcg . % N 
Cooked with a large amount of water 
Browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 
Simmered 
Not browned 
Pressure-cooked 
Boiled 


Simmered 


Cooked with a small amount of water 
Browned 


Pressure-cooked 26 104 95 


99 
103 


Boiled ; Q7 

Simmered 3f 102 
Not browned 

Pressure-cooked 4 106 


101 
Boiled 4 111 


104 


Simmered 104 103 


Average for all stews 107.4 100.3 


+ Caleulated on dry, fat-free basis. Each value is the average of six replicates. 

tt Niacin content of cooked meat plus broth minus that of raw meat. 

* Significant difference. Mean difference required for significance at 0.05 level for beef was 30.1; for significance at 0.01 
level, 47.2. F values too low in case of lamb to be significant. 


TABLE 3 
Average retention of niacin cccoiding to cooking var.ab-es and statistical evaluation of findings 
AVERAGE NIACIN RETENTICNT F VALUETT 


VARIABLES Meat 


Broth Total Meat Broth Total 


Lamb Beef Lamb Lamb Beef Lamb Beef 


¢ ¢ C 
« ‘ Ci 


Browned 57 ¢ ; 44 105 99 


10.61* | 21.73**| §.38 
Not browned | 5 5s 49 110 102 
Pressure-cooked 5 i 14 108 99 t.53 
Boiled 5S 5: 17 107 101 
Simmered f f 101 


Large amount of 4; 5! ‘ 100 49 .78** |152.06**! 54.76**/115.54"*; 4.60 
water 
Small amount of j j 37 101 


water 


} Number of samples averaged was: browning 36, temperature 24, water 36. 

Tt Calculated from content on dry, fat-free basis only. 
replicates. 

* Significant difference. F values needed for significance at 0.05 level were: browning, 6.61; temperature, 5.79; water, 6.61. 


** Highly significant difference. F values needed for significance at 0.01 level were: browning, 16.26; temperature, 13.27; 
water, 16.26. 


Error terms were the first order interactions of the variables x 
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TABLE 4 


Difference in niacin content associated with browning 


TOTAL NIACIN* 
CONDITION OF MEAT 
Beef Lamb 


mcg./gm. mcg./gm. 
Browned 260.8 260.1 
Not browned 271.8 268 .3 


11.0 8.2 


Difference . 


Percentage of difference*™*. .. 4 3 


* On dry, fat-free basis. Hach value is an average of 
36 samples. 

** Content of the not-browned stew was considered 100 
per cent. 


important from a nutritional point of view to con- 
serve all the broth. Browning caused losses of less 
than 2 per cent of the recommended daily allow- 
ance. 

CONCLUSIONS 

(a) No destruction of niacin occurred during stew- 
ing. 

(b) Niacin retention in lamb stews varied around 
100 per cent but retentions of well over 100 per 
cent were obtained in beef stews. An analysis of 
of variance showed significantly more niacin in the 
entire cooked beef stew than in the raw meat when 
all the cooking procedures were taken together. 
The average difference for each cooking procedure 
was given the t-test. Significant differences in beef 
were found among only two of the six procedures 
using the larger amount of water and with reten- 
tions of 114 per cent and over. 

(c) Browning, temperature, and the amount of 
water used for stewing did not affect the total 
retention of niacin to a practical extent. 

(d) The distribution of niacin between the meat 
and the broth was affected by the amount of cooking 
water. With a large amount of water, more of the 
vitamin was contained in the broth and less in the 
meat. With a small amount of water, more of the 
vitamin was in the meat and less in the broth. In 
either case, however, the broth had a considerable 
share of the niacin value of the stew. 

(e) A serving of meat stew wouid furnish a little 
more than one third of the daily allowance of niacin. 
When the stews were cooked in the large amount of 
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TABLE 5 


Distribution of niacin between meat and broth 


NIACIN CONTENTT DISTRIBUTION OF NIACIN 


AMOUNT OF 


WATER F VALUETT 


| Meat | Broth Meat Broth 


Beef 


mcg./m. mcg./<m. 
Large 122.3 152.5 
Small 159.2 98.6 | 


Lamb 


Small 167.3 98.1 63 37 364.46** 


Large | 117.9 | 145.1 45 | 5S 48 .79** 
| 


7 On dry, fat-free basis. Each value is an average of 
36 samples. 

tt Calculated from content on dry, fat-free basis. Error 
terms were first order interactions of the variable x repli- 
cates. 

* Significant difference. F value needed for significance 
at the 0.05 level was 6.61. 

** Highly significant difference. F value needed for 
significance on the 0.01 level was 16.26. 


water, a little more than one sixth of the daily 
allowance of niacin was in the broth. It was, 
therefore, highly important from a nutritional point 
of view to conserve all the broth. 
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Stringless Beans 


At the University of New Hampshire a new variety of stringless green beans has been developed. 
The new product is small enough to be canned whole, and has been named “Tiny Green Bean” and 
has small white seeds. Tests show, according to Dr. A. F. Yeager, head of the University’s horti- 
culture department, that the seeds, when dried, are of good cooking quality also—Food Field 


Reporter, p. 58, April 14, 1947. 

















THE PHILADELPHIA MEETING 
Oclober 18-17 


The historic liberty bell in Philadelphia will 
figuratively ring the welcome for the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic Association, 
October 13-17! The Association will be celebrating 
its third decade of phenomenal professional growth. 

A new type of convention is planned, for this 
rapid growth in membership from a small pioneer 
group of fifty-eight to the present membership of 
8000 has meant changing from a small, localized 
mecting place to the large resources of Philadelphia’s 
Convention Hall. 

Inspiring sessions, planned to reach all areas of 
professional work, will bring accounts of new re- 
search in nutrition, clinical experiences in diet 
therapy, analysis of problems in community and 











world nutrition, and new trends and accomplish- 
ments in administration. 

Speakers of international repute, such as Dr. 
W. R. Aykroyd, Director of the Nutrition Division, 
Food and Agriculture Organization; Dr. Frank G. 
Boudreau, Chairman, Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council; and Dr. R. R. Williams, 
Chairman, Committee on Cereals, National Re- 
search Council, will discuss the present world crisis 
in developing the theme, “‘Food and Peace.” 

Recent advances in nutritional therapy in geri- 
atrics, dentistry, and the care of hospitalized pa- 
pients will be covered by such outstanding speakers 
as Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. James Shaw, Harvard School of Dental Med- 
icine; and Dr. Garfield Dunean, Philadelphia. 
Dr. James Wilson, Secretary, Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, American Medical Association, will discuss 
the new program and activities of the Council. 
Additional sessions have been planned to cover the 
new developments in child and maternal health, food 
composition and calculation, exhibit planning and 
analysis, and the teaching of medical students and 
student nurses. A preconvention meeting of dirce- 
tors of Approved Courses will be held on Sunday, 
October 12, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. The 
business of the Association will be transacted at the 
meeting of the House of Delegates on Monday, 
October 138, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Sessions will be based on reports of officers, section 
chairmen, and special committees, as well as on 
known and requested business items. 

Informal sessions will include outstanding panels. 
One will deal with employee training with such ex- 
perts as Magdalin Klobe Espy, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Cleveland; Mary Ruth Curfman, Western Electric 
Company; and Mary M. Griffin, Assistant Super- 
visor of Cafeterias, Newark, N. J. Other topics 
of interest to food administrators will be covered by 
such speakers as Kent Francis, National Safety 
Council; M. J. Wise, Jr., C. R. Holton Associates; 
and E. M. Langley, Chief Adviser on School Meals, 
London. 

Special plans are being made to spend one entire 
general session on the very important professional 
topic, “Public Relations.” The various needs of the 
dietitian will be covered by Granville B. Jacobs, 
personnel manager, General Foods Corporation; by 
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a hospital administrator; by a chief dietitian; and by 
a dietetic intern. 

Members of the Association attending the con- 
vention will be guests of the Philadelphia and Penn- 
sylvania Associations at a reception on the roof 
garden of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Reunion 
breakfasts, a meeting for state officers, a luncheon 
for the press relations group, and the exhibitors’ 
luncheon will provide entertainment and gastro- 
nomic pleasures. A new luncheon arrangement has 
been made for Friday, October 17 for members who 
wish to participate in one of five groups which will 
dsicuss problems and questions arising in Association 
activities relating to food administration, diet ther- 
apy, community nutrition, professional education, 
and teaching of student nurses. 

Since a large attendance is expected, all members 
are urged to make room reservations at once. Hotel 
accommodations are listed in the April issue of the 
JOURNAL, page 333. A map indicating the locations 
of all hotels and Convention Hall is pictured in the 
August issue of the JourNAL, page 699. The 
tentative convention program is outlined in this 
issue, page 786. 


STANDARD FOOD ANALYSIS IN RELATION 
TO DIABETES 


The urgency for greater standardization of values 
on food composition in the dietary management of 
diabetes was portrayed convincingly by Dr. Cecil 
Striker, former secretary of the American Diabetes 
Association, at the last Annual Meeting of the 
American Dietetic Association in Cincinnati. 

He enumerated some of the difficulties in arriving 
at standardized values, such as: differences in actual 
figures on nutritive content as determined by chemi- 
cal analysis; variations due to soil differences; 
variety; treatment in industrial and home processing; 
and differences in classification of ‘foods and in 
estimations of serving units. 

However, he urged that these difficulties should 
in no way act as a soporific to lull us into “scientific 
complacency,” for great benefits could be gained 
both by the patient and those concerned with dia- 
betic management if consistent terminology were 
generally employed in dealing with food problems 
for diabetic patients. As a program of action, he 
recommended that a joint effort be made by the 
American Dietetic Association and the American 
Diabetes Association toimprove the situation. This 
suggestion has been cordially welcomed by all those 
concerned with the care of diabetic patients, for, 
with a cooperative effort by both of these professional 
organizations, it is anticipated that greater effective- 
ness in study and action will become possible. 

For a number of years, this problem has been of 
primary concern to the Diet Therapy Section of the 
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American Dietetic Association. In 1942, a com- 
mittee was appointed for the purpose of reconsidering 
both the selection of values on food composition suit- 
able for use in dietary calculations and the degree 
of detail justifiable in the calculation of the diet. 
Dr. May Reynolds, University of Wisconsin, served 
as chairman of this committee. 

About the same time, the Committee on Food 
Composition was appointed in the National Research 
Council to appraise figures on food composition with 
a view to the selection of representative values 
appropriate for use in dietary calculations. Fortu- 
nately, the values selected by this Committee were 
made available at that time to Dr. Reynolds for use 
by her committee. These values have since been re- 
leased as a joint publication of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, and the National 
Research Council. 

However, even with representative values, it was 
still a laborious and time-consuming procedure to 
calculate the nutritive content of the diet. The 
next step was the development of a brief but reliable 
method of dietary calculation. This led to the 
consideration of various shortened methods of calcu- 
lation in which the foods of similar composition were 
grouped together and mean values for each of the 
nutrients established. 

In order to have a framework for study, the 
shortened method of dietary calculation published 
by Drs. Eva G. Donelson and Jane M. Leichsenring 
was selected for criticism and study. Tentative 
revisions were made in this method to incorporate 
the new figures on food composition and to make the 
method more appropriate for the calculation of 
hospital dietaries. This committee then sent the 
tentatively revised shortened method to more than 
two hundred members of the Diet Therapy Section 
for additional criticisms and suggestions that would 
make it more useful to hospital dietitians. A 
number of suggestions were received, many of which 
were incorporated. 

To establish the reliability of this method by 
statistical analysis, Drs. Leichsenring and Donelson 
obtained a grant from the research fund of the 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota. It was 
found that the mean values in food tables, as finally 
revised, were highly satisfactory, in no instance 
deviating more than 2.5 per cent from ‘the ‘method 
of detailed calculation. 

The application of this shortened method to the 
evaluation of therapeutic diets has also been made 
and reviewed by this committee, and these evalu- 
ations and the complete description of the shortened 
method of dietary calculation have recently been 
published in the Handbook of Diet Therapy. The 
new grouping of foods, as used in this shortened 
method of dietary calculation, has the advantage 
that consideration has been given to the newer 
findings on minerals and vitamins as well as on 
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carbohydrate, protein, and fat values. This is in 
line with the greater recognition which is being 
given to the need of the diabetic patient for a diet 
adequate in all nutritive essentials. 

While that committee can be congratulated on its 
accomplishments, the work does not remain finished. 
With new data on food composition and food utili- 
zation, further improvements can be expected in 
methods of dietary calculations. In order that full 
advantage can be taken of such new data in the im- 
provement of these methods, a new committee in the 
Diet Therapy Section is again studying this problem. 
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The combined efforts of this committee and of the 
Committee of the American Diabetes Association, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Frank Allan, can be 
watched with interest and profit. 

Members of the Diet Therapy Section committee 
are: Dr. Eva Donelson, Ohio State University, 
chairman; Jean Crooks, Veterans Administration, 
Washington; Ella Jane Meiller, The University of 
Chicago Clinics; Hortense Allen, The Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Helen Baughman, Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital, Boston; and Doris Johnson, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York City. 


KE 


Army Announcements Concerning Personnel 


The War Department has released the following official 
list of names of Medical Department Dietitians (not pre- 
viously announced) who have been separated from service: 


Captains 
Sledge, Wilma E., R-757, Coushatta, La. 


First Lieutenants 


Coffey, Ruth E., R-2298, Box 90, Dallas, Ore. 

Coleman, Marian M., R-2398, Apt. 10E, 14 Washington P!l., New York3, N. Y. 
Costley, Mary L., R-2362, Rigby, Idaho 

Easton, Penelope, R-2377, Craftsbury, Vt. 

Franklin, Margaret, R-1400, Thurmont, Md. 

Fredlock, Jessie R., R-1069, 1507 Texas St., Ft. Worth, Tex. 

Gould, Rosemary, R-2386, 13 Gilbert St., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Graham, Margaret E., R-2262, Route *2, Maysville, Ky. 

Hastings, Alice E., R-577, Cody Park Route #3, Golden, Colo. 

Hopkins, Bernice M., R-2224, % H. Hopkins, Bristol, N. H. 

Kesner, Helen L., R-560, Pocahontas, Ill. 

Koshetz, Rose, R-2180, % El Comino Cafe, Santa Fe Rd., Taos, N. M. 
Lowe, Mary S., R-2010, 2108 N. Elm St., Denton, Tex. 

Lyng, Anna L., R-2368, 100 South Ave., Webster, N. Y. 

Macri, Rosa C., R-2023, 67 Quebec St., Portland, Me. 

Mullady, Jane M., R-2323, 200 Atherton Ave., Elmont, Long Island, N. Y. 
Thompson, Thelma, R-1140, 50 Maine Ave., Frankfort, Ind. 

Van Mason, Caroline, R-2089, 204 Belvue Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Second Lieutenants 
Adney, Betty J., R-2508, Box 94, Floyd, Va. 
Bitters, Virginia, R-2411, Spring Hill, Kans. 
Downing, Dorothy, R-2000, RFD #1, Keene, N. H. 


Marino, Angela M., R-2358, 3503 Elmwood St., Kansas City, Mo 
Mooney, Gertrude P., R-2395, 423 Susquehanna Ave., Olyphant, Pa. 
Sherrill, Mary E., R-2412, 1801 Hedgewood Pl., Charlotte, N. C. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were pro- 
moted during July, 1947. 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Fisher, Dorothy, R-2467 
Frederickson, Eleanor, R-2470 
Hagaman, Mary, R-2257 

Liming, (Curry), Barbara J., R-2462 
Meilicke, Naomi E., R-2469 

Muus, Orpha L., R-2405 

Powell, Jessy R., R-2456 

Smith, Frances E., R-2378 
Watcke, Beatrice M., R-2465 


The following Medical Department Dietitians, pre- 
viously reported as separated from the service, have been 
recalled to active duty: 


Capt. Vivian D. Toolan, R-749 

ist Lt. Marion M. Donaldson, R-631 
ist Lt. Jean M. Hawkins, R-799 

Ist Lt. Julia V. Skellchock, R-1356 
lst Lt. Barbara M. Sleddon, R-949 
ist Lt. Annabel Watkins, R-1132 





Hospital Administrators Receive A. D. A. Kits for 
Students in Hospital Administration. 


Kits containing informative material on dietetics and listing the services of the American 
Dietetic Association have been sent to the directors of eight hospital administration courses. 
These kits, which include various reprints on administrative equipment and employee training, 
as well as the list of approved training courses for dietetic interns, will be received by over 100 
students in the hospital administration courses which are being offered by Columbia Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, University of Minnesota, Yale University, Washington Uni- 
versity, University of Iowa, University of Chicago, and Duke University. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF COOKERY! 


ARNOLD SHIRCLIFFE 


Manager, Wrigley Building Restaurant, 
Chicago, Illinois 


American cookery schools first came into vogue 
during the early seventies, and the New York 
Cookery School, conducted by Juliet Corson, was 
perhaps the first. In 1874 she opened her doors and 
offered twelve lessons at a price of $1 per lesson or 
twelve for $10. Private lessons were given at $1 
each, and the student furnished the materials and 
disposed of them after the lessons. Her curriculum 
included lessons covering the preparation of soups 
and stocks; broiled fish and sauces; entrées, in- 
cluding chicken, beef, mutton, veal, lamb, ham, and 
tame and game fowl; vegetables; “farinaceous” 
dishes; eggs and egg dishes; biscuits, breads, and 
rolls; cakes and pie; and broths and porridges. 

Miss Corson also wrote, published, and gratui- 
tously distributed 50,000 copies of a pamphlet 
“Fifteen Cent Dinners for Workingmen’s Families.” 
This pamphlet was sent to the wives of working men 
sarning $1.50 a day or less. The great demand 
resulting from this mailing showed a general desire 
for information on the art of cookery, and Miss 
Corson received inquiries from nearly every large 
city in America about how her school was conducted 
and her teaching methods. 

Shortly following the founding of the New York 
Cookery School, Maria Parloa, author of the Apple- 
dore Cook Book, in 1877 opened the Boston Cooking 
School, where three private and three group lessons, 
-ach lasting 3 hr., were given each week. Twenty- 
four lessons constituted the course and were given 
for $1 a lesson. 

The following year, the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity School of Domestic Science was started. 
Its curriculum included food and dietetics, domestic 
hygiene, household esthetics, household science, 
domestic economy, and home architecture. The 
course in ‘dietetics’ included “the principle and 
compound ailments—chemical structure of cereals, 


1 Presented at the 29th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association on October 17, 1946, in Cincinnati. 
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chemistry of bread making, preparation of animal 
food, and vegetable food for the healthful and for 
invalids; the chemistry of cooking, physiological 
effects of tea, coffee, chocolate, and alcoholic drinks.” 

The preceding year, 1877, the following description 
was included in a catalogue of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan: ‘“‘A course of 
lectures upon the subject of household chemistry is 
yearly delivered to a class of young ladies. The 
course embraces the chemistry of cooking, the com- 
position of food, bread, tea, chocolate, coffee, butter 
and milk, ripening and preservation of fruits, ete. 
Instruction without practice can effect little; ac- 
cordingly, a kitchen laboratory has been completely 
furnished and affords every facility to drill in the art 
of cookery. After full trial, we have found it just 
as feasible to give this practice with profit and 
pleasure to the pupil as it is to give laboratory 
practice in chemistry, and no more expensive.” 

The first teaching of cookery in colleges, as far as 
the writer has been able to determine, was at Towa 
Agricultural School at Ames. In 1876 the following 
information was passed on to the public: ‘Domestic 
Keonomy is taught to the young ladies of the junior 
class by lectures on the following topics: house- 
furnishing, ventilation, water supply, cooking, 
sewing, management of help, care of the sick, train- 
ing of children, dress, ete.” 

In 1879, Mary B. Welch, teacher of this course, 
wrote that ‘the first instructions were given in 1872, 
and in 1877 the trustees furnished a kitchen for the 
use of the class. For the last two years, therefore, 
lessons in plain cooking have been given to the 
junior class, in connection with lectures on such 
subjects as mentioned above....We are to use 
Juliet Corson’s cooking school textbook, giving the 
class the plain cook’s course. Each student will be 
obliged to do the work explained in every lesson so 
that when the course is finished, she will have cooked 
every article described. 

‘A constant and increasing interest and enthusi- 
asm have marked our progress in this department of 
study, and not one of our college courses has at- 
tracted more attention or received more encourage- 
ment from the state at large. One of the Iowa 
newspapers says, ‘Every girl in the junior class has 
learned how to make good bread, weighing and 
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measuring her ingredients, mixing, kneading, baking, 
and regulating her fire. Each has been taught to 
make yeast and bake biscuits, pudding, pies and 
‘cakes of various kinds; how to cook a roast, broil a 
steak, and make a fragrant cup of coffee; how to 
stuff and roast a turkey, make oyster soup, prepare 
stock, steam and mash potatoes so that they simply 
melt in your mouth, and in short, to get up a first 
class meal, combining both substantial and fancy 
dishes in good style. Theory and manual skill 
have gone hand in hand. Vast stores of learning 
have been accumulated in the arts of canning, 
preserving, and pickling fruits.’ ” 

Many private schools of cookery have been started 
since the time of Miss Corson, Miss Parloa, and 
Mrs. Welch, and most have disappeared after a time. 
The idea, however, is not dead Possibly the latest 
effort along this line has been the establishment of 
the Chicago School of Cookery, which had its in- 
ception some nine years ago The same teacher, 
August Forster, is still at its helm. This school 
offers work in large-scale cooking and hopes to train 
workers for commercial food work, whereas most of 
the earlier schools provided help to the housewives 
or prospective housewives and did not consider the 
problems of quantity cookery. 

However, it was not until 1945 that this effort 
received the backing of a number of local and 
national groups interested in catering and large- 
scale food production. Representatives of these 
varied groups have met every second Friday for two 
years to discuss ways and means for the progress 
and betterment of the school. There are, in ad- 
dition, sub-committees on: finance, publicity, cur- 
riculum, and terminology. 

The terminology committee, composed of some 
twenty members, meets every week in an effort to 
standardize the meaning of the various cookery 
terms. A study of some 5000 books on food and 
cookery showed that no two were in agreement on 
terminology, and it is strongly felt that until an 
authoritative and comprehensive book on this 
subject is produced and accepted, the art of cookery 
‘annot be successfully taught nor can it advance. 

The school has created considerable interest, both 
locally and nationally, and has not lacked for pupils. 
In 1945 twenty-four students, both men and women, 
received certificates of merit for the work they had 
done. All were employed as cooks, in supervisory 
positions in kitchens, or had backgrounds in cookery 
and service. Their course was a night course, 
meeting twice weekly, 3 hr. a night, for forty weeks. 
There is at present a waiting list of more than 
seventy-five for this night course. 

The curriculum for this first full-year course is now 
arranged in units at employment levels and can be 
considered a refresher course. We hope eventually 
to offer both an advanced course and a beginner’s 
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course, each to be given two nights a week. The 
program for the advanced course will give the person 
with some previous training in large-scale cookery or 
who is now working in the field an opportunity to 
take up certain specialized phases. Work will be 
planned by units or stations—for instance, the art of 
making pastry, bread, rolls, and ice cream will be 
dealt with separately. 

We have drawn up a tentative curriculum? for a 
four-year day school course. Such a course, we 
feel, can be planned so that necessary or desired 
college entrance requirements can be met, and at 
the same time an understanding of food production 
achieved. When such a course is available to 
future workers, we believe that our students will be 
better fitted to take up higher training which will 
lead to the profession of dietetics, medicine, food 
chemistry, or restaurant management than those 
who have received the conventional high school 
education before entering a university or college. 


A MATTER OF GOOD TASTE! 
KATHLEEN L. JEFFS 


Supervisor of Restaurants, T. Eaton Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada 


No two words describe more adequately that qual- 
ity in food which delights both the palate and the 
eye than “good taste.” This is not a new subject. 
It is as old as the art of cookery itself, but still as 
important to every member of the profession as 
if it had been discovered yesterday. ‘Good taste’’ 
in food, along with good nutrition, is the goal of 
every dietitian no matter in which branch of this 
profession she is engaged. “Good taste’ is not to 
be interpreted only as that “sensation excited when 
certain bodies touch the tongue or palate.” It 
embraces also ‘‘the faculty of discerning beauty, pro- 
portion, symmetry, or whatever constitutes excel- 
lence.”” Excellence in food means: 

(a) Good flavor—texture and temperature to 
please the palate. 

(b) Good color—appearance and style to please 
the eye. 

(c) Good nourishment—food value to satisfy 
growth, well-being, and health. 

The dietitian must be prepared to represent and 
to maintain the highest possible standards of “good 
taste.” Every meal should be a reflection of her 
professional knowledge, training, and standards. 
No one is better qualified than the dietitian to fulfill 
the role of an authority on good food whether it 
be in the home, the hospital, or the institution. 


? The curriculum for the night refresher course as well as 
the four-year course will appear in this JoURNAL at a later 
date. 

1 Presented at the 16th Annual Convention of the New 
York State Dietetic Association on May 22, 1947, at Lake 
Flacid, New York. 
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If there are some who feel that our profession de- 
serves more general recognitition and approval, the 
answer lies not in the profession but in the quality 
of work or the food standards maintained by the 
individual member. Recognition is not something 
that comes by being sought out; recognition follows 
endeavor and merit. No one questions the scope 
and possibilities of this profession. Professional 
horizons are continually receding as our membership 
grows. 

If the dietitian is to succeed in a position of ad- 
ministration, it is essential that she be an authority 
on what is “good in taste.’”’ She should be interested 
in the epicurean as well as the nutritive value of her 
food. She needs to be a perfectionist and a bit of a 
gourmet. She requires a fine sense of the blending 
of flavors, a knowledge of the pleasing combinations 
of textures, an eye for color, and a sense of proportion 
in arrangement, not neglecting the rules of good 
nutrition. In short, she must have “good taste.” 
She must experience some satisfaction in giving en- 
joyment to others in the form of good food. She 
needs patience to teach others how to achieve her 
ends and determination to accept nothing less than 
good food. 

Down through the ages the art of cookery has 
woven its threads through the economic and social 
life of all races. Our profession brings to the art of 
cookery the added knowledge of the science of wise 
eating. Cookery has been defined as “the art of 
converting raw materials into a digestible and 
pleasing condition and generally ministering to the 
satisfaction of the appetite and to the delight of the 
palate.”” Are we sometimes guilty of ignoring the 
“delight of the palate’? 

There may be a few dishes that are distinctly 
“Canadian” or ‘‘American,” but this continent is 
undoubtedly evolving a characteristic type of 
cookery. Just as this country is the melting pot 
of many races, their culture, and their customs, so 
our food habits reflect the influence of many other 
countries. We have the highly spiced and curried 
dishes of the tropical countries, hors d’oeuvres of 
Scandinavia and Russia, the elaborate cookery of 
France, the sour vegetables and spicy cakes of cen- 
tral Europe, and the solid puddings and roast beef 
of England. From all of these inherited patterns we 
are learning to accept and reject, according to our 
needs and tastes. We are evolving a simplicity and 
an individuality in our food which may be taken as 
truly characteristic. As food specialists, dietitians 
have an opportunity and a duty to exert their in- 
fluence on any evolution of food habits on this con- 
tinent. Dietitians who reach the homes through 
community service, who reach the children in class 
room or school cafeterias, and who serve the public 
in hospitals, industry, and business have a real 
contribution to make toward better food habits. 
There are still far too many of our homes, our inns, 
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and our institutions where food only meets the 
demands of hunger and seldom offers any epicurean 
satisfaction. If value be reckoned in “good taste,” 
thousands of dollars worth of good food is wasted 
annually. 

To particularize in this matter of ‘good taste” 
can only be done at the risk of being trite. The 
following, however, are “household words” to every 
dietitian: flavor, texture, temperature, color, appear- 
ance, and style. As though familiarity has bred 
contempt of quality, we frequently find in some of 
our simplest dishes a lack of “good taste.’’ 

Take, for example, pastry which our recipe books 
have chosen to describe as “plain” and which our 
cooks have too frequently made ‘‘plainer.”’ There is 
nothing plain or simple in the making of good pastry. 
It requires experience, skill, and a fine touch in 
handling, if the result is to be delicate in taste; golden 
brown in color; and flaky, crisp, short, and tender 
in texture. Sometimes one wonders if the public 
has ceased to expect good pastry and is prepared to 
accept a tired-looking substitute that sags instead of 
crunches under one’s fork. 

Beef and vegetable stew is a dish for the most 
epicurean taste, whether served at a lunch counter 
or in a fashionable club. - Yet few dishes require 
more skill in preparation and a finer sense of good 
seasoning, and nothing is more disappointing than 
the dull gray mass of lukewarm gravy and stringy 
shreds of pale meat that is sometimes served as 
“stew.” Good beef stew is full of the flavor of well 
braised meat and vegetables that have simmered 
with salt, pepper, and onion until the whole is a 
ravishing concoction of blended flavors and good- 
ness. The sauce is dark brown and smooth, and 
the meat is in regular pieces that are tender and 
juicy. 

There are many thick gluey dilutions of paste with 
a suggestion of vegetable flavor which masquerade 
as ‘‘cream soups.”’ No dish takes the place on the 
luncheon table of good cream soup, which is a blend- 
ing of the flavors of butter, salt, pepper, flour, and 
milk with puréed, sieved, or grated vegetables. It 
has the consistency of cream not cream sauce. It 
must be served hot and soon after making. In my 
opinion there is no substitute for butter in these 
soups. 

The steam table, the bain marie, and the range 
top have a good deal to answer for in overcooking, 
long standing, and waterlogging of fresh vegetables. 
It is not hard to visualize thousands of pounds of 
vegetables sitting in pans on the backs of our ranges 
today, or stewing in our steam tables, or even being 
reheated after being held overnight in the refrigera- 
tor. “Good taste” in fresh vegetables is the result 
of minimum cooking time, cooking in small quanti- 
ties, seasoning before serving, and serving as soon 
after cooking as possible. 

If the budget does not permit serving a good 
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chicken salad, do not compromise with your stand- 
ards of quality. Serve a less expensive type of 
salad. There is no substitute for diced, tender, 
well cooked, and well seasoned chicken or fowl 
which is combined with celery, seasoned with salt 
and pepper, mixed with dressing, and served ice cold 
on crisp lettuce. The compromise too frequently 
results in a mixture of finely minced pieces of stringy 
chicken and celery from which a thin oily dressing 
drains. 

Few desserts enjoy greater popularity than good 
lemon meringue pie. It is doubtful if a good product 
costs appreciably more than the pale, tasteless, 
insipid, and rubbery product that too frequently is 
served. Lemon pie brings to mind the delicate 
flavors of fresh lemon juice and rind with the sweet- 
ness and richness of sugar, butter, and eggs. ‘Good 
taste’ in lemon pie demands that it be sparkling, 
clear, and lemon yellow in color, and tender and 
smooth in texture. 

A bowl of luke warm oatmeal porridge, insuffi- 
ciently salted and served with blue milk and white 
sugar may look inexpensive on the cost sheet, but 
it can be very costly in disappointment to your 
family, your customer, or your patient. The same 
bowl filled with steaming hot porridge, properly 
seasoned and served with good cream and brown 
sugar is a dish fit for an epicure. 

“(Good taste” in food does not necessarily mean 
high food cost. It comes with skill in preparation, 
a fine sense of seasoning, good choice in combinations, 
and good style in color and arrangement. These 
qualities apply to the least expensive and simplest 
foods as well as the most costly dishes. Luxury in 
food is not measured in dollar value alone, but in the 
delight, satisfaction, and enjoyment it gives. 

It is wise to cost foods first in terms of seasoning, 
flavor, bouquet, texture, temperature, and appear- 
ance. Surveys on plate waste and food dislikes will 
then be unnecessary. A restaurant operator re- 
cently stated that good service is remembered 
longest by the customer. Not minimizing the im- 
portance of good service, I believe that ‘‘good taste” 
is what the customer enjoys in retrospect and returns 
to enjoy again. 

How can we maintain “good taste” in our food? 
Let no one imagine that it is easy. To my knowl- 
edge there is no easy road, no “‘open sesame.” But 
there are some fundamentals without which food 
administrators cannot attain quality foods: 

(a) They must know good food and demand ‘‘good 
taste.” 

(b) They must provide their personnel with accu- 
rate and practical recipes. 

(c) They must taste during preparation and before 
each meal. 

“Good taste” only follows infinite care, accuracy 
in quantities and methods, and constant supervision 
and attention to detail. 
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Good food cannot consistently be produced with- 
out good recipes. They should be simple, practical, 
and workable. They control the quality, the in- 
gredients, the method, the cost, and the yield of 
your product. Recipes alone do not produce “good 
taste.” Supervision and direction of staff, followed 
by tasting and helpful criticism, insures that flavor 
is right. 

To maintain high standards in food tasting is one 
of the most important tasks of every dietitian. It 
is essential that regular periods be assigned for 
tasting. Tasting gives the senior dietitian the 
opportunity of setting her “seal of approval” on the 
meal before it is served. At that time she either 
approves or rejects the dish. It also gives the 
junior dietitian an opportunity to know whether her 
efforts have been successful, and it inspires in her 
the desire to please and to excel in her work. The 
valuable psychological effect on your staff of the 
tasting parade cannot be ignored. ‘Taste for flavor, 
for texture, and for temperature; look for color, 
for arrangement, and for style. 

When we consider the opportunity that is ours in 
providing both enjoyment and good nourishment 
three times daily to our patients, our customers, our 
school children, and our families, there is surely 
a bit of nobility about our job for it touches human 
welfare, health, and happiness. Are we missing this 
opportunity through lack of “good taste”? Without 
“good taste,” the dietitian has nothing; with it, 
she is on the high road of service to the community 
and success in her profession. 


SANITATION IN THE FOOD DEPARTMENT! 
H. 8S. ADAMS 


Chief, Bureau of Environmental Hygiene, Division 
of Public Health, Minneapolis 


The meaning of sanitation in the food department 
involves several diverse and important factors. 
Each in its place is significant and highly essential, 
but space permits only a brief discussion of each. 
Basically and specifically as applied to food, sanita- 
tion encompasses two fundamental concepts: 

(a) Food free from pathogens which may spread 
communicable disease, and from organisms or their 
toxins which may cause food-borne outbreaks. 

(b) Food free of extraneous and foreign materials 
or substances, adulterants, or other ingredients which 
may be harmful or offensive to the senses. 

A food is not sanitary in the light of this definition 
unless it is disease-free and esthetically satisfactory 
and pleasing. To have food sanitary, the following 
essential factors must be considered: 

The food itself. It must originate from an ap- 
proved source. Milk and dairy products, for ex- 


1 Presented before the Minnesota Dietetic Association 
in Minneapolis on May 16, 1947. 
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ample, should come from plants meeting high 
sanitary standards. No hospital should use raw 
milk or cream because science and experience teach 
that only properly pasteurized milk is safe. Meat 
must be dressed under federal or local supervision 
and inspection. Not only must the meat be disease- 
free, it must also be handled in a sanitary manner. 
Bakery products should be manufactured in a 
modern, sanitary plant. The fruit and vegetable 
wholesaler should also have an approved establish- 
ment. How much do you know about the source of 
your food supplies? You can’t make inspections 
very readily, but your city health department can 
give you first-hand information. 

The people who prepare, cook, and serve food. 
They must be trained to practice good food hygiene. 
Hospital and institutional cooks, chefs, dishwashers, 
and kitchen workers need to know that uncontrolled 
coughs and sneezes contaminate food, that indis- 
criminate fingering of food is a hazardous and poor 
practice, that body and hand cleanliness is a ‘“‘must,”’ 
and that every reasonable precaution must be taken 
to protect food from human contamination. This 
matter of training is so important that nearly all 
Minneapolis hospitals have their dietary department 
workers and student nurses attend a 3-hr. course and 
demonstration in sanitary food handling given by the 
city’s Division of Public Health. If such a service 
is not provided in your community, ask your local 
or state department of health to assist you in con- 
ducting such a course. No food handler can have 
too much training along this line. 

The water supply. Generally, you can be quite 
confident that the municipal supplies are safe, but 
perhaps your institution uses a well. If so, has a 
public health engineer checked this private supply, 
and how recently? Maybe your superintendent 
knows, but do you? Along with water, look into 
your ice supply and check it for sanitary handling 
and dispensing. Even today we have thousands of 
water-borne cases of illness in this country each year. 
Be sure your institution has a clean bill of health 
in this respect. 

Along with water, the drainage, sewage system, 
and plumbing surely bear mention. Sewage, as you 
all know, should be disposed of in a sanitary manner. 
However, inside your institution, is any food stored 
under overhead waste pipes that might leak on it, or 
is it in a sub-basement where sewage and liquid waste 
might back up and flood the storage area? 
Frequently, the sewage system is taken for granted 
until something goes wrong. Check it before it is 
too late. 

Freedom from rodents and insects. Yearly, rats 
and mice pollute and ruin millions of dollars’ worth 
of food and raw food materials. This constitutes 
an economic loss and a health hazard, too. The best 
plan is to engage on contract a competent, exper- 
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ienced pest control operator to exterminate these 
unwanted boarders. To prevent flies, clean sur- 
roundings inside and out are the first requirement. 
When this condition prevails, then regular spraying, 
screens, and fly repellent fans at frequently used 
openings should be employed. Study the use of the 
new insecticide DDT. 

Adequate, effective, and efficient refrigeration. The 
heart of any kitchen is the refrigerator. Train your 
employees to keep perishables at 40 and 45°F. 
except during actual preparation and_ serving. 
Keep an accurate thermometer in every cooler. 
unless your institution has been modernized, you 
are doubtless using refrigeration that is ten to 
fifteen years old. Any marked temperature de- 
viation should be reported immediately to the 
engineer. Taken in time, worries and dollars can 
be saved. 

Dishwashing, sanitizing end storage and handling of 
table ware. Again space does not permit an adequate 
discussion. However, some key points may be men- 
tioned. Wash water temperature in mechanical 
machines should rapge from 120 to 140°F., with a 
wash period of at least 30 seconds. The rinse should 
be at least 170°F., and the period of exposure at 
least 30 seconds. Adding 10 seconds to both is even 
better. Prerinsing, automatic detergent dispensers, 
and frequent checking of machine and operator are 
important. The best glass washing is done with 
motor-driven brushes followed by a scalding rinse. 
Double-tank dishwashers are preferred, for few 
single-tank machines turn out properly sanitized 
dishes. Storage should be in protected cabinets; 
and specially designed baskets for glasses and cups 
are greatly to be desired. Then, be sure that fingers 
are not inserted into clean glasses and cups and that 
silver is handled by the handle. 

Good housekeeping practices and sanitary mainte- 
nance. This includes food storage, structural repair 
and cleanliness, scrubbing and cleaning, good light, 
ventilation, toilet facilities, and waste and garbage 
disposal. Each of these items could be expanded 
and discussed at considerable length. Sanitary 
maintenance means neatness and orderliness, and 
creates a situation pleasing in appearance and es- 
thetic sense. 

Any dietary or food department meeting high 
standards in the seven areas listed here will be one 
where food preparation, processing, and serving is 
surrounded with safeguards that meet accepted 
sanitation requirements. In value, they speak for 
themselves. Sanitation has for its ultimate goal 
the protection of the consumer and the promotion 
of the public health, but it goes further. It creates 
confidence and assurance that the food prepared 
under your guidance is safe and wholesome and that 
you, as the person in charge, can stand behind it. 
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EASY-TO-USE MANUAL FOR FOODS CLASSES 
**NURSES’ GUIDE TO BETTER NUTRITION” 
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PET MILK COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., 
1450-I Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


Please send, free of charge,_—copies of “ NURSES’ GUIDE 
TO BETTER NUTRITION.” 


I plan meals for___ 


I teach nutrition in 


Name_ 


Street... 


(name of institution) 


where? 
Title 
City & State 


(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching. By Edgar Dale. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1947. Cloth. Pp. 546. 
Price $4.50. 

This book is designed both as a text and as a reference or 
tool for the teacher, and gives the ‘‘Why,”’ ‘‘What,”’ and 
‘“‘How” of audio-visual material. It is developed ‘‘upon the 
principle that all teaching, from the first grade through the 
college level, can be greatly improved by visual and auditory 
materials because these materials can make the learning 
experience far more concrete and memorable.” 

In this book, however, the author projects a frequent 
word of caution that one of the gravest dangers in this field 
is the notion that mere physical and sensory contacts with 
objects and materials will always offer a communication 
of experience. 

The three sections of the text deal with the theory under- 
lying the use .of audio-visual materials; description and 
discussion of audio-visual materials, such as models, demon- 
strations, field trips, motion pictures, radio, etc.; and the 
method of application of such materials in the classroom. 

Source materials ate listed. These lists are not neces- 
sarily complete, but offer excellent means of keeping in 
touch with new developments constantly being offered in 
this field. 


Mitchell-Nelson Textbook of Pediatrics. Edited by 
Waldo E. Nelson, M.D. 4th ed., revised. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1945. Cloth. Pp. 1352. Price 
$10. 

This textbook is the successor to the Griffith and Mitchell 
text, and is the fourth edition of the single-volume editions, 
the first two editions being published in two volumes. The 
new editor, Dr. Nelson, worked under the late Dr. Mitchell 
in Cincinnati and thus had an opportunity to learn of the 
problems involved in preparing such a general textbook. 
The present edition has been completely rewritten. There 
is some rearrangement of topics, a number of new sections 
have been added, some sections of the last edition have been 


dropped, and outside contributors have written material: 


dealing with various problems of pediatrics. Although 
prepared for use by physicians, the book is an excellent 
reference and as such will find a place on the shelves of 
many dietitians’ and nutritionists’ offices. 


Old Chinese Recipes. By Fred Wing. Pp. 50. New 
Chinese Recipes. By Fred Wing. New York: United 
Service to China (formerly United China Relief), 1946. 
Pp. 48. Paper, spiral bound. Price $1.50 each. 

United Service te China has made information about 
food preparation accessible by publishing two volumes of 
recipes for Chinese dishes. Testing was done for the ree- 
ipes in each book by Mabel Stegner, and in the case of 
Old Chinese Recipes, the recipes were also simplified. 
The New Chinese Recipes include only dishes which can be 
made from ingredients easily obtainable in neighborhood 
stores, whereas Old Chinese Recipes, in a number of in- 
stances, require ingredients sometimes available only in 
stores specializing in Chinese foods. 


eVvlews 


To be sure, China does not serve the same food the length 
and breadth of her great land, any more than the same foods 
are served in all parts of this country. Residents of a city 
like Peiping visit a Mongolian restaurant for lamb grilled at 
the table or a Cantonese establishment for sweet-sour 
spareribs and other dishes typical of Canton, just as New 
Yorkers patronize a tea room famous for Virginia ham ora 
hotel known for Creole cooking. In these cook books are 
recipes developed by Cantonese cooks famous for their good 
food, and Chinese students from Canton who are now in this 
country have expressed approval of these recipes, which is 
real praise. 

Some ambitious hostesses may like to serve meals en- 
tirely composed of Chinese food—complete with rice bowls, 
chop sticks, and steaming cups of green tea. For them, the 
directions for cooking rice will be invaluable. They will 
dazzle and delight their guests with pineapple pork (niw- 
goo-yok), with peas and cauliflower, with chicken pai-t’sai 
soup, and with orange tea. If they include in their menus 
mushrooms and shrimp, spareribs and ginger root, leafy 
vegetables and bamboo shoots, they will indeed provide real 
feasts. 

Others will find that careful study of the recipes yields 
gratifying returns in ideas which will make almost any lunch 
or dinner an event. For instance, most Americans are 
amazed at the many vegetable dishes used by the Chinese. 
These are not only delicious, but also attractive in appear- 
ance because of the pleasing combinations used and because 
of the brief cooking periods usually advocated. This last 
sounds quite modern, but somehow, for generations, the 
Chinese have known that long cooking ruins flavor, texture, 
and color of many vegetables. Why not try a Chinese dish 
now and then—perhaps one of the egg dishes for lunch, 
along with a green salad? Or how about experimenting 
with new seasonings? A good soy sauce, some ginger root, 
and a bit of onion or garlic may add individuality to one of 
your favorite meats. 

Dietitians, as well as homemakers, may gain ideas from 
these descriptions of food from the Orient. Some of the re- 
sults of centuries of experience and suggestions contained in 
famous old family recipes are at hand for those seeking dis- 
tinction in food preparation.—Martha Kramer, Ph.D., 
assistant dean, School of Home Economics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 


The Management of Obesity. By Louis Pelner, M.D. 
New York: Personal Diet Service, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 144. 
Price $3. 

The author states that the purpose of the text is to pro- 
vide a single practical handbook that the practitioner will 
be able to use without difficulty in the management of 
obesity. Prominent space is given to the statistical study 
pertaining to the excess mortality of the obese by Dr. Louis 
1. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

The author recommends that a detailed history and 
physical examination be given to the obese patient to 
determine whether the obesity has an endocrine component 
and if there are emotional conflicts which are contributing 
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and remember: 
Downyflake Makes It Better 


DMIB — Whatever kind of hot-breads 
you make, Downyflake Makes It Better. 
Downyflake is more than a mix—it's 
a method of better baking. 
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PIE CRUST MIX CORN MUFFIN MIX 
PANCAKE MIX BISCUIT MIX 
WAFFLE MIX BRAN MUFFIN MIX 


Downyflake 


BAKING MIXES 
JUST ADD WATER AND BAKE 


Doughnut Corp. of America, 393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
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JUST ADD WATER AND BAKE 


DMIB=—Just add water and bake. 
Save your skilled hands’ time for more 
important duties. For Downyflake Makes 
It Better. 


DMIB=—No worry about scarce or 
substandard ingredients. No risk of mis- 
takes in measurements. No spoilage or 
storage problem. Downyflake Makes It 
Better—gives you uniform top-quality 
baked goods every time. 28 years’ re- 
search and experience goes into every 
Downyflake Mix. 


Downyflake Baking Mix Division 
DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


elit. nit tarantino 


Kindly send me a free copy of your booklet, ‘How to 


Maintain Quality Control of Your Baked Goods — at 


Low Cost.’ 
Name . 
Company ..... 
Address ......... 
City . 
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to the condition. The types of obesity are described and 
illustrated. While the author discusses the value of psycho- 
therapy, exercise, and appetite-depressing drugs, he 
emphasizes that the mainstay of the treatment is the sub- 
caloric diet and the alteration of food habits. A review of 
the normal nutritional requirements and some information 
concerning quick dietary appraisals are presented. 

The book is illustrated and is simply written. There are, 
however, recommendations in the dietary treatment section 
which many dietitians would question. The author advo- 
cates the use of mineral oil salad dressings. In 1943 the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical 


Association concluded that there could be no justification for 


the incorporation of mineral oil in foods. Nor is sufficient 
emphasis placed upon the importance of protein. From the 
information given, it would be difficult for the practitioner 
to judge the protein adequacy of a diet or to teach a patient 
to choose an optimum protein intake. 

The directions to the patient should also be more specific. 
The statement ‘‘Be sure that your daily menus include a 
fresh fruit; either meat, fish, or egg and milk; and three 
vegetables” will not insure an adequate selection of 
nutrients unless the amounts of food are indicated. Be- 
cause of the large varieties of food in the detailed menus, it 
would be impossible and impractical for the average patient 
touse them. More complete food tables, better methods of 
patient instruction, and the inclusion of the Recommended 
Dietary Allowances as compiled by the Food and Nutrition 
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Board of the National Research Council would have im- 
proved the practical usefulness of this book.—Martha 
Trulson, Veterans Administration, Chicago. 


The Boston Cooking School Book. By Fannie Merritt 
Farmer. 8th ed. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1946. 
Cloth. Pp. 879. Price $2.75. 

The eighth edition (completely revised by Wilma Lord 
Perkins) of this book is received with customary enthu- 
siasm. The jacket is designed in gold and red in recognition 
of its jubilee edition. The cloth coveg is yellow with the 
blue lettering familiar to several generations of house- 
keepers. 

The inside covers and fly leaves are more decorative than 
before. The order of chapters is changed somewhat and a 
chapter on freezing has been added. The first chapter 
presents information in a way to please inexperienced cooks. 
The use of line drawings is effective throughout the book, 
showing techniques clearly. 

The Boston Cooking School Book has been on the list of 
best sellers for years. The new edition contains many new 
recipes and food information of current interest. The fine 
standards set by Miss Farmer are maintained, with im- 
provements to meet today’s knowledge and to better 
kitchen equipment.—Mary JI. Barber, director, Home 
Economics Department, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


Consultant Service for A. D, A. Members 


Services of the Administrative Adviser, Bertha Biltz, are available to members of the 
Association at any time either by correspondence, office appointment, or on location. Advi- 
sory service available includes reorganization possibilities, equipment purchases, training 
programs for personnel, study of floor plans submitted, and any other administrative prob- 
lems. No charge will be made for the service on location, although the member requesting 
help is expected to assume the transportation and travel expenses involved in field trips. It is 
hoped that at some fut ure cate this service may be extended to non-members as well. 


War Department Announcement 


The War Department has announced that the time limit for applicants seeking Regular 
Army commissions in the Army Nurse Corps and the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps has 
been extended to September 30, 1947. The previous expiration date was July 31, Appli- 
cation forms may be secured at Army hospitals, Army headquarters, Placement and Counsel- 
ing Service for State and District Nursing Associations, or from the Surgeon General’s Office, 


War Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Appointments, Veterans Administration 


The following hospital appointments of dietitians (not previously 
announced) have been made by the Veterans Administration. 


Name Position 


Location 


Branch No. 1 


Roberta Watters 


Staff Dietitian 


Newington, Conn. 


Branch No, 3 


Maitha Jane Hays 


Branch No 


Dorothy Gerhardt 
Eva J. Jersea 
Geraldine LaVelle 
Barbara Reeder 


Staff Dietitian 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Aspinwall, Pa, 

12 

Tueson, Ariz. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oakland, Calif. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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The chart reproduced above illustrates the excellent manner in 
which the foods comprising the cereal serving (breakfast cereal, 
milk, and sugar) complement each other from a nutritional 
standpoint. It depicts the percentage of important nutrients 
contributed by each food. Note that each of the two major 
components of the cereal serving contributes most of those 
nutrients supplied less generously by the other. Hence the 
cereal serving is a balanced combination of foods, an example 
of the importance of selecting foods wisely for the completeness 
of their combined contributions. Furthermore, the amounts of 
B-complex vitamins contained in the cereal serving are more 
than adequate to permit metabolic utilization of the carbo- 
hydrates provided. The quantitative composition of 1 ounce of 
cereal* (whole grain, enriched, or restored to whole grain values 
of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 4 ounces of milk, and 1 tea- 
spoonful of sugar is shown in the table. 


CALORIES PHOSPHORUS... 206 mg. 
PROTEIN . . 1.6 mg. 

0.17 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE 33.0 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN... . 0.24 mg. 
CALCIUM....... 156 mg. NIACIN 


*Composite average of all breakfast cereals on dry weight basis, 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 3 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM, THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION, 
CONVENTION HALL, PHILADELPHIA 

OCTOBER 13-17, 1947 


Pre-Convention Meetings 
Sunday, October 12 


10:00 a.m. CONFERENCE OF Drrectors oF AP- 
PROVED CoursEs, Benjamin Franklin Hotel 


Monday, October 13 


9:00 a.m.—MeEetTING or THE House oF DELE- 
GATES, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Mable 
MacLachlan presiding (Members are urged 
to attend and audit this meeting.) 

8:00 p.m.—RecepTION, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Roof Garden, given by the Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia Dietetic Associations 


Convention Meetings 
Tuesday, October 14 


9:00 a.m.—REGIsTRATION, Convention Hall 

10:00 a.m.—OPENING Session, Ballroom, Conven- 
tion Hall, Mable MacLachlan presiding 

12:30 p.m.—WeE.LcomMING LuNcHEON, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Evelyn A. Carpenter pre- 
siding 

3:00 p.m.—Foop AnD Pracr, Ballroom, Conven- 
tion Hall 

The Nutrition Program of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, W. R. Aykroyd, M.D., Director 
of the Nutrition Division, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, Washington, D.C. 

Cereal Grains and the World Food Short- 
age, Robert R. Williams, Ph.D., Director 
of Grants, Research Corporation, New 
York City 

Tne Nutrition Program of the World 
Health Organization, Frank C. Bou- 
dreau, M.D., Milbank Memorial Fund, 
New York City 

8:00 p.m.—MEETING OF THE OFFICERS OF STATE 

ASSOCIATIONS 


Wednesday, October 15 


9:30 a.m.—New Apvances IN Nutrition, Con- 
vention Hall 
Dietary Approaches to the Study of Dental 
Caries, James H. Shaw, M.D., Harvard 
School of Dental Medicine, Boston 
The Relation of Diet to Experimental Can- 
cer, Carl A. Baumann, Ph.D., Depart- 


ment of Biochemistry, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Aging as a Problem of Nutrition, Edward 
J. Stieglitz, M.D., Chief of Medical Staff, 
Suburban Hospital, Washington, D.C. 

9:30 a.m.—Layouts, MANAGEMENT, AND TRAIN- 
ING, Convention Hall 
The Supervisor as a Personnel Manager, M. 

J. Wise, Jr., Senior Associate, C. R. Hol- 
ton and Associates, New York City 
Scientific Personnel Selection—An Editor’s 
Observations, Richard/L. ‘Demmerle, As- 
sociate Editor, Chemical and Engineering 
News, Washington, D.C. 
(Other speakers to be announced) 

12:30 p.m.—Press RELATIONS LUNCHEON 

2:00 p.m.—MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALrH, Con- 
vention Hall, Bertha 8. Burke presiding 
The Significance of Nutritional Deficiency 

in Maternal and Child Health, Winslow 
T. Tompkins, M.D., Philadelphia 
(Other speakers to be announced) 

2:00 p.m.—Foop ComMPosiITION AND CALCULATION, 
Convention Hall 
(Speakers to be announced) 

2:00 p.m.—PANEL: TRAINING OF Dietary Em- 
PLOYEES, Convention Hall, Cora E. Kusner, 
presiding 
Speakers: 

Magdalin K. Espy, Director of Dietetics, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland 

Mary Ruth Curfman, Dietitian, Western 
Electric Company, Chicago 

Mary M. Griffin, Assistant Supervisor of 
Home Economics, in Charge of Cafe- 
terias, Public Schools, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Janette C. Carlsen, Ward Dietitian, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore 

4:00 p.m.—ExuHiBir PLANNING AND ANALYSIS, 
Convention Hall 
(Speakers to be announced) 

8:00 p.m.—PusBtiic RELATIONS, Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Helen Robertson presiding 
Speakers: 

Granville B. Jacobs, Division Personnel 

Manager, General Foods Corporation, 

New York City 

Gerhard Hartman, M.D., Superintend- 
ent, The State University of Iowa 
Hospitals, Iowa City 

Marjorie Hall Siler, 1117 Edwards Rd., 
Hyde Park, Cincinnati 
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SEE HOW MUCH HEALTH ORANGE JUICE ADDS! 


This breakfast* without fresh This breakfast* with fresh 
California orange juice sup- California orange juice sup- 
plies this much of the day's plies this much of the day’s 
vitamin needs: vitamin needs : 


Health authorities agree that breakfast 
should supply the full day’s requirement 
of vitamin C. Fresh California orange 


FULL DAILY QUOTA FULL DAILY QUOTA 


juice (6 to 8 ozs.) fills that need abun- 
dantly in any breakfast—as the charts 
show. Oranges trademarked Sunkist are 
the finest fruit from 14,500 cooperating 
California and Arizona citrus growers. 


Here are the vitamins given 
by an average good American 
breakfast* without orange 
juice. It falls short in vitamin 
C. Fresh orange juice is an 
excellent practical way to get 
this important vitamin. C is 
needed every day to fight 
fatigue and infection, protect 
teeth and gums, and keep 


Oranges are the richest ev- 
eryday source of vitamin C. 
A big glass of juice fills the 
day's need and boosts other 
food values, too. That's why 
big or little, all good Ameri- 
can breakfasts start with fresh 
California orange juice. And 
what could be a brighter, 
more delicious send-off! 


feeling young. 
*cereal with milk, egg, toast and coffee 


Our colorful new booklet,’ Famous Amer- 
ican Breakfasts,” presenting a series of 
traditional breakfasts from all parts of our 
country. Included are the Farm, New Eng- 
land, California Patio, Ranch, Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch, Plantation and All-American 
breakfasts. Each breakfast is shown in a 
large, natural color photograph, together 
with menu and vitamin chart. You'll find 
it interesting reading for yourself —and 
certainly helpful in teaching better break- 
fasts. Mail coupon today! 


Sunkist Dept. 7209, 


Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles 55, California 


Please send me your free booklet entitled “Famous 
American Breakfasts.” 
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CALIFORNIA Sunkist ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE - and Seer we! 
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Thursday, October 16 


9:30 am.—Community NutrITION, Convention 
Hall 

Nutrition in the Maternal and Child 
Health Field in Latin America, 
Frances MacKinnon, Schools of Medi- 
cine and Public Health, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

(Other speakers to be announced) 

9:30 a.m. Foop PrRopUCcTION AND SERVICE, Con- 
vention Hall 
Speakers: 

Margaret M. McGovern, Dietitian, New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company, Boston 

Bess Speas Coghlan, Restaurant Mana- 
ger, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York City 

Lucile Streater, Cafeteria Manager, R. 
H. Macy and Company, Inec., New 
York City 

(Other speakers to be announced) 

9:30 a.m.—TEACHING NUTRITION AND DIETETICS 
To MEDICAL STuDENTS, Convention Hall 
Speakers: 

Martha Nelson Lewis, Director, Dietary 
Department, University Hospital, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus 

James R. Wilson, M. D., Secretary, 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association, Chicago 

(Other speakers to be announced) 

12:30 p.m.—Exuisirors’ LUNCHEON 

2:00 p.m.—ScHoot LuncHRoomM PROBLEMS, Con- 
vention Hall 
School Meals in Britain, Edna N. Langley, 

Chief Advisor on School Meals, Ministry 

of Education, London 

Margaret M. Morris, Chief, Technical 
Services Section, School Lunch Divi- 
sion, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

(Other speakers to be announced) 
p.m.—PRoBLEMS OF STaTE Hospita.ts, Con- 
vention Hall 
(Speakers to be announced) 
p.m.—Nvtrition Ciinics, Convention Hall 
(Speakers to be announced) 
p.m.—MEETING OF COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity Home Economics FACULTIES AND D1- 
RECTORS OF APPROVED COURSES 
p.m.—VisiT EXHIBITS 
p.m.—OPpEN MEETING, Convention Hall 
Nutrition in Relation to the Genesis and 

Course of Degenerative Diseases, Ancel 

Keys, Ph.D., Director, Laboratory of 

Physiological Hygiene, University of 

Minnesota, Minneapolis 
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Diabetes Control, Hugh L. Wilkerson, 
M.D., Senior Surgeon Chief, Diabetes 
Section, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

(Other speakers to be announced) 


Friday, October 17 


9:30 am.—Drer THERAPY CONFERENCE, Con- 
vention Hall 
Some Nutritional Hazards of the Hospi- 
talized Patient, Garfield G. Dunean, 
M.D., Director, Medical Division, Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, Philadelphia 

Sodium Chloride and Hypertension, George 
A. Perera, M.D., Assistant Professor of 
Medicine, Columbia University College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, New York 

(Other speakers to be announced) 
9:30 a.m.—SANITATION AND SAFETY IN Foop 
SERVICE DEPARTMENTS, Convention Hall 
Well Managed Eating Establishments Are 
Safe, Kent Francis, National Safety 
Council, Chicago 

Sanitation in Food Service Departments 
Research, W. L. Mallmann, Ph.D., 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Sanitation in Food Service Departments, 
Israel Weinstein, M.D., Commissioner 
of Health, New York City 

(Other speakers to be announced) 

9:30 am.—History or NvtriTion AND DiIk- 

TETICS, Convention Hall 
History of Nutritional Treatment of 
Metabolic Diseases, John R. Murlin, 
Ph.D., University of Rochester Med- 
ical School, Rochester, New York 
(Other speakers to be announced) 
12:30 p.m.—LuUNCHEONS 
Community Nutrition 
Diet Therapy 
Food Administration 
Professional Education 
Teaching Nutrition and Dietetics to Stu- 
dent Nurses 
p.m.—Foop ADMINISTRATION, Convention 

Hall 

Dietary Departments in Scandanavian 
Hospitals, Mary K. Bloetjes, Hospital 
for Joint Diseases, New York City 

Modern Kitchen Equipment, John J. 
Bourke, Director, Commercial Gas Cook- 
ing Promotion, American Gas Associa- 
tion, New York City 

(Other speakers to be announced) 

2:30 p.m.—MEerETING oF THE House or DELE- 
GATES, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Mable 
MacLachlan presiding 

7:30 p.m.—ANNUAL BANQUET 
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PILLSBURYS NEW PRE-MIXES 


give you better 


baking at 


lower cost! 


PILLSBURY FULLY PREPARED MIXES 
Sweet Dough 
Egg Griddle 
Corn Muffin 
Bran Muffin 


Biscuit 


And that’s only half the story! 
Pillsbury’s Pre-Mixes save order- 
ing and preparation time .. . 
eliminate errors and give you 
consistently top-quality baked 
goods, pancakes and waffles. 
Your staff will appreciate the 
lightening of their labors . . . and 


- 
rr. 
ad. em “= & 


you'll appreciate the way kitchen 
efficiency goes up as costs go 
down! Follow the lead of fine 
hotels and institutions now using 
Pillsbury Pre-Mixes . . . consult 
the Pillsbury Pre-Mix salesman 
or jobber about your specific 
needs when he calls on you. 


Pat 


bra AS 


Pre-Mix Division 
PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
21 West St., New York 6, N. Y. 





Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, Dietary Department, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Marian Straube, University of Chicago Clinics; Mrs. Marjorie M. 
McKinley, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal staff. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
DIGESTIVE DISEASES 


Vol. 14, May, 1947 


* Theobese patient. A statistical study and analysis of symptoms, diagnosis, 
and metabolic abnormalities. Sex differences—treatment. H.M. Ray. 
—p. 153. 


The Obese Patient. On the basis of statistical analysis, 
the incidence of metabolic, functional, anatomic, and 
nutritional abnormalities in the obese is so definitely greater 
than in the non-obese as to place the correction of this con- 
dition among the most important categories of preventive 
medicine. A rational and successful method of treatment 
is outlined with emphasis on individualized treatment based 
on clinical, metabolic, and laboratory surveys. Corrective 
measures include psychotherapy, drug therapy, diet, ex- 
ercise, and endocrine therapy. The suggested diet, which 
includes approximately 900 calories, is described. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 87, June, 1947 


* Appraisal of nutritional status. W. J. Darby.—p. 688. 

* Are frozen foods a public health problem? G. A. Fitzgerald.—p. 695. 

Current trends in nutrition research in canned foods. R. W. Pilcher and B 
8. Clark.—p. 702. 


Nutritional Status. A number of nutrition surveys con- 
sisting of dietary studies, laboratory tests, and physical 
examinations have been made to determine the nutritional 
status of groups of people. Many of these studies, now 
classic, have shown a correlation between food intake and 
disease conditions. Nevertheless, other surveys have 
shown a lack of expected correlation. Exploration of the 
reasons for this lack may provide a sounder basis than now 
exists for the interpretation of the nature of nutritional 
defects whj ch need correction. Specific examples are given 
of discove ries which may influence our interpretation of 
nutrition surveys. For instance, it has been shown that 
iron is not a limiting factor in the hemoglobin levels of 
school children. Consequently, hemoglobin levels of 13.5 
gm. in children cannot be taken to indicate dietary in- 
adequacy of iron as sometimes has been assumed. The 
relation of the newly synthesized vitamin M to the de- 
ficiency disease, sprue, further emphasizes the importance 
of critical analysis of epidemiologic studies before our 
enthusiasm for the importance of a dietary supply of various 
factors gets ahead of our positive knowledge. 

Frozen Foods. Frozen foods have been remarkably free 
from suspicion of being health hazards. However, there is 
the possibility that pathogenic organisms may survive the 
freezing-storage treatment and retain sufficient viability to 
cause infectious diseases. The authors review the lit- 


erature on the bacteriological picture presented by frozen 
foods, and stress the need for the establishment of a sanitary 
code for the frozen food industry. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 
Vol. 56, June, 1947 


* Globin insulin. I. M. Rabinowitch, A. F. Fowler, E. H. Bensley, A. L. 
Gordon, and M. Mountford.—p. 595. 


Globin Insulin. The authors, reporting on their ex- 
periences with globin insulin in the treatment of diabetes 
mellitus, indicate that the use of this comparatively new 
insulin should be encouraged. The best average control 
of diabetes was achieved by the use of globin insulin in the 
morning and protamine zinc insulin in the evening. 


CEREAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 24, May, 1947 


* A nutritional study of the fortification of Graham-type crackers with soy 
grits, calcium, and several vitamins. S. C. Carlson, E. C. Herrmann, 
R. M. Bohn, and J. W. Hayward.—p. 215. 


Fortification of Graham Crackers. There has been con- 
siderable interest in the fortification of commonly used low- 
cost foods with protein, minerals, and vitamins. As the 
Graham cracker is a food widely used for children, it could, 
through dietary supplementation, be of value in improving 
the nutritional status of a large group of people. Descrip- 
tion is given of procedures used in fortifying Graham crack- 
ers. The nutritional effect of supplementation with soy 
grits, calcium, riboflavin, niacin, carotene, and vitamin D 
was observed by the use of two biological techniques: a 
26-week growth test, and an 8-week protein assay. Wean- 
ling albino rats were used for the tests. In every case the 
Graham-type soy cracker was far superior to the regular 
Graham cracker. The results indicated that the regular 
cracker was deficient primarily in protein. The baking 
conditions did not seem to impair the supplementary value 
of soy protein for white flour protein. 


FOOD RESEARCH 


Vol. 12, May-June, 1947 


* Retention of some vitamins of the B-complex in beef during cooking. B. 
H. Meyer, W. F. Hinman, and E. G. Halliday.—p. 203. 

Effect of weather, variety, and location upon thiamin content of some Kan- 
sas-grown wheats. W.W.O’Donnell and E. G. Bayfield.—p. 212. 

* Effect of crushed ice refrigeration on conservation of vitamin C content and 
on retention of weight of Ohio-grown vegetables. M.B.Pattonand L. H. 
Miller.—p. 222. 

* Effect of commercial curing, smoking, storage, and cooking operations upon 
vitamin content of pork hams. E.E. Rice, J. F. Beuk, and J. F. Fried.— 
p. 239. 
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Journal of the American Dietetic Association 


in three acts 


Butter! Ah-h! The golden crowning touch to so many dishes. And it’s a 


food of such universal importance that it must be produced in millions 


of pounds daily. Most of us accept it as a matter of course 
with only the faintest knowledge of the steps necessary to produce 


it or the extreme care in protecting its natural, wholesome goodness. 


Scene 1: 4-legged factories. We all know 
butter is made from cream, the natural 
fat of milk which is supplied by the dairy 
cow. The present day cow is a highly per- 
fected, improved ‘‘milk factory’’ result- 
ing from years of improved breeding, 
care, protection and scientific perfection. 


Scene 2: Ever so carefully! Cream separa- 
tors rapidly take off the cream which is 
shipped in large cans to modern, clean 
creameries, where it is weighed, tested 
for butterfat, graded for flavor and made 
ready for pasteurization. Efficient, sani- 
tary machines guard quality throughout 
all operations. 


Scene 3: Hot and cold running cream. 
After proper pre-warming the cream is 
quickly pasteurized, using the most mod- 
ern, ingenious automatic machines, to 
safeguard health and to maintain fine 
natural quality. After pasteurizing, the 
cream is cooled . . . for the churn. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


a. 


. the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted __ 


to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products, 


Scene 4: So This is butter! From the cool- 
ing vats the cream is pumped through 
glass lined pipes into efficient barrel-like 
revolving churns. Paddles inside turn 
and help to churn the cream into little 
yellow butter balls. Then the buttermilk 
is drained, the butter is washed and the 
salt worked into it. 


Scene 5: Round or square, it’s always 
good! The butter is sent in parchment 
paper-lined tubs and boxes to harden in 
the refrigerator (some goes to market 
direct) .. . after which it passes through 
automatic cutting and packaging ma- 
chines, emerging as prints, rolls and 
quarters ready for the consumer. 


Scene 6: It’s a science! Throughout this 
entire process constant laboratory testing 
safeguards butter’s freshness and natural 
goodness. A machine is now being de- 
veloped which performs a// the processes 
of pasteurizing, churning, tempering, 
cutting and packaging in a continuous 
operation. Butter making today is in- 
deed a controlled scientific achievement. 


For Further Study See: 


1. ‘Fundamentals of Dairy Science,’’ 2nd Ed., by asso- 
ciates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


2. “Milk & Milk Products,” by Eckles, Combs and 
Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co. 


3. ‘“Butter—Its Production, Manufacture, Food Value” 
and ‘‘Butter Whys.’’ Write for your sample copy— 
National Dairy Council, Dept. JAD 947, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Retention of B-Complex in Beef. Recent investigations 
of retention of the B-complex vitamins in meat have, for the 
most part, involved dry-heat methods of cooking. Many of 
the retail cuts of beef require moist heat and longer cooking 
periods. This investigation was made in order to obtain 
further information on the retention of nicotinic acid and 
pantothenic acid when beef was braised, broiled, and fried. 
With all methods of cooking the total average retention of 
nicotinic acid ranged from 88 to 96 per cent. However, in 
the braised cuts considerable leaching was noted. About 
one third of the original nicotinic acid was recovered in the 
drippings. The pantothenic acid content showed greater 
variation. A braised heel of round retained 72 per cent of 
the vitamin, and a sirloin steak, broiled rare, retained 93 
per cent. 

In experiments on fried beef liver, results were also ob- 
tained on riboflavin and thiamine. Riboflavin was com- 
pletely retained, but in the case of thiamine a loss of about 
10 per cent was noted. 

Crushed Ice Refrigeration of Vegetables. Vegetables 
produced locally often compare unfavorably in appearance 
and nutritive value with those shipped in from other areas. 
The reason for this ean be found in methods of handling. 
It is a common practice to pack vegetables in ice for ship- 
ping any distance, but this procedure is rarely used for local 
products. The study reported in this article was made to 
show the advantages of crushed ice refrigeration for trans- 
porting and marketing locally-grown vegetables. Nutritive 
values were judged by ascorbic acid retention. In every 
case the vegetables stored in crushed ice retained a greater 
percentage of ascorbic acid than those stored on top of ice, 
refrigerated at approximately 10° C., or exposed to air at 
room temperature. Crushed ice refrigeration was also ef- 
fective in retaining and even increasing the original weight 
of the vegetables. 

Vitamin Content of Pork. There have been few published 
reports of the effect of commercial curing and smoking proc- 
esses on the vitamin content of pork. Therefore, experi- 
ments were conducted on these procedures. The retention 
of vitamins was studied during curing, smoking, and storage 
of smoked hams prior to sale; after smoking of cured hams 
which had been stored in freezers; and following the prepa- 
ration of cooked hams. Only slight losses occurred during 
the curing and smoking of hams. Cured, frozen hams which 
had been stored for four months lost 15 to 20 per cent of 
niacin, but no thiamine or riboflavin. However, upon sub- 
sequent smoking or storage after smoking, thiamine losses 
were greater in frozen hams than in those that had not beer 
frozen. Cooking of hams resulted in losses of 30 to 40 per 
cent of thiamine and 20 to 30 per cent of niacin. The expe: 
iment in which the vitamin values of processed and unproc- 
essed hams were compared indicated that a cooked cured 
and smoked ham retained as much of its initial vitamin con- 
tent as a cooked fresh ham. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 134, June 21, 1947 


* New methods of therapy in cirrhosis of the liver. L.M. Morrison.—p. 673. 
Vitamin D (“ertron’’) therapy in arthritis. P. Kaufman, R. D. Beck, and 
R. D. Wiseman.—p. 688. 
Vol. 134, June 28, 1947 
* Biogenesis of the steroids. Editorial.—p. 785. 
Vol. 134, July 5, 1247 
* Enrichment of corn products. Editorial.—p. 877. 
Vol. 134, July 12, 1947 
Methionine in human nutrition. Editorial.—p. 956. 


Therapy in Cirrhosis of the Liver. The author’s treat- 


ment for cirrhosis of the liver is described. Two groups of 
patients were observed: twenty-three patients served as 
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controls, and twenty patients were placed on an intensive 
therapeutic regimen. The treatment consisted of daily ad- 
ministration of 2 gm. of methionine; 2 gm. of choline chlo- 
ride; an aqueous whole liver extract with a B-complex sup- 
plement, and a diet high in protein and carbohydrate, low in 
fat, and with casein supplements. The ideal maximum in- 
take was considered to be 200 to 500 gm. of protein, 300 gm. 
of carbohydrate, and 50 gm. of fat. Foods given included 
skim milk, cottage cheese, and meat three times a day. 

The therapeutic results were compared over two-year pe- 
riods. All nine patients in the treated group with ascites 
were alive and six returned to normal activity; but in the 
control group of eleven patients three died and only two re- 
turned to normal activity. Of the nine treated patients 
with ascites, only one died and four returned to normal ac- 
tivity; however, nine of the twelve in the control group died 
and only two returned to normal activity. 

Biogenesis of the Steroids. The steroids, which include 
the bile acids, the estrogens, the androgens, the adrenal cor- 
tical hormones, the cardiac glycosides, cholesterol, and the 
seventeen ketosteroids are intimately related. Much invest- 
igation has been carried on in an attempt to determine 
whether cholesterol is the precursor of these other steroids. 
There is indirect evidence of the biological conversion of 
cholesterol to other steroids, and it has been shown con- 
clusively that cholesterol is converted to pregnandiol when 
administered to a pregnant woman. Although it is appar- 
ent that cholesterol occupies a key position in the biogenesis 
of steroids, further research is needed. 

Enrichment of Corn Products. General adoption of an 
enrichment program, similar to that already in effect among 
manufacturers of various wheat products, has long been de- 
layed, partially due to the dichotomous nature of the corn 
products industry. The large midwestern mills produce de- 
germinated corn products and the many small southern mills 
mainly produce whole corn products. An enrichment pro- 
gram built to the needs of one of these two groups would ob- 
viously not fit the other. Development of uniform stand- 
ards and the realization, on the part of the general public, 
of the necessity of such a program would be of great aid in 
its adoption. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 169, June, 1947 


Microbiological determination of lysine in proteins and foods. M. J. Horn, 
D. B. Jones, and A. E. Blum.—p. 71. 
The vaccenic acid content of various fats and oils. R.P. Geyer, H. Nath, 
V. H. Barki, C. A. Elvehjem, and E. B. Hart.—p. 227. 


Vaccenic Acid Content of Fats. There have been re- 
vorts of the growth-stimulating properties of vaccenic acid, 
a constituent of butter fat. As data on the occurrence of 
this acid have been restricted to fats of animal origin, analy- 
ses were made of various animal fats and vegetable oils. 
Results were compared with those of other investigators. 
The highest amounts of vaecenic acid were found in fats ob- 
tained from ruminants. 


THE JOURNAL OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 
Vol. 26, May, 1947 


* The distribution of ascorbie acid in the blood. J. H. Roe, C. A. Kuether, 
and R. G. Zimler.—p. 355. 

* The effect of orally and intravenously administered amino acid mixtures 
on voluntary food consumption in normal men. C. J. Smyth, A. G. 
Lasichak, and 8. Levey.—p. 439. 


Ascorbic Acid in Blood. A study has been made of the 
distribution of ascorbic acid in the blood of human subjects 
and guinea pigs. The observations made on healthy sub- 
jects showed that the distribution of ascorbic acid between 
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Every tin chock-full to the brim with plump, meaty, pitted red ripe cherries, 
picked and packed at the very peak of goodness. Served as a fruit dessert or for 


Cherry Pies and Tarts. You'll find Red Lily Cherries give you more and finer 
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plasma and whole blood was related to the level of ascorbic 
acid in the blood. At high levels the plasma concentration 
was higher than the whole blood concentration; at low levels 
the plasma concentration was lower than the whole blood 
concentration. In guinea pigs the same pattern was ob- 
served. However, in the studies on hospitalized individ- 
uals, it was noted in every case that the concentration of 
ascorbic acid in the plasma was lower than that in whole 
blood. It is probable that seriously ill persons require more 
ascorbic acid than healthy individuals, and their need is 
supplied by a more rapid withdrawal of the vitamin from the 
plasma. 

The Appetite and Amino Acids. To what extent does the 
administration of solutions of amino acid mixtures influence 
the voluntary food intake of normal individuals? In this 
study three protein preparations were given intravenously 
and orally: an enzymic hydrolysate of casein, an acid hy- 
drolysate of casein, and a mixture of the ten essential amino 
acids plus glycine. The amino acid mixture was the best 
tolerated of the three products, could be injected rapidly 
without ill effects, and had no depressing effect on the appe- 
tite. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 33, June, 1947 


* Metabolism of women during the reproductive cycle. XI. Vitamin C in 
diets, breast milk, blood and urine of nursing mothers. B. Munks, M. 
Kaucher, E. Z. Moyer, M. E. Harris, and I. G. Macy.—p. 601. 

* Metabolism of women during the reproductive cycle. XII. The effect of 
multi-vitamin supplements on the vitamin C utilization of nursing 
mothers. J. P. Pratt, B. Munks, and I. G. Macy.—p. 621. 

Blood levels and absorption of vitamin A in children with keratosis fol- 
licularis. R.F. Krause and H. B. Pierce.—p. 633. 

* The effect of fat level of the diet on general nutrition. III. Weight loss, 
mortality and recovery in young adult rats maintained on restricted 
calories. B.T. Scheer, J. F. Codie, and H. J. Deuel, Jr.—p. 641. 

Nutritional surveys in western Holland: Rotterdam, 1945. C. E. French 
and F, J. Stare.—p. 649. 

*A study of the relation between protein efficiency and gain in weight on 
diets of constant protein content. D. M. Hegsted and J.‘Worcester.— 
p. 685. 


Metabolism of Women. This report is part of a compre- 
hensive study of the vitamin and mineral composition of 
human milk and the metabolism of women during the repro- 
ductive cycle. In observing the ascorbic acid metabolism 
of healthy nursing mothers, intakes of the vitamin, secretion 
in milk, excretion in urine, the amounts in cord blood, and 
the levels in both mother and child were determined. Re- 
sults indicated that the amount of ascorbic acid secreted in 
the milk during the first ten days postpartum paralleled the 
increased production of milk. Excretion of the vitamin in 
the urine was high after delivery and in three instances de- 
creased 50 per cent or more within the first ten days post- 
partum. This observation supports the belief that tissues 
require greater concentration of ascorbic acid during preg- 
nancy than during lactation. 

During the periods of mature milk production the vita- 
min content of the milk paralleled milk volume. Excretion 
in urine was not related to the level of intake or secretion of 
milk. The extreme variations in ascorbic acid metabolism 
and the unreliability of the blood and urine tests as an index 
of nutritional status emphasized the need for further re- 
search on the physiologic influences of pregnancy and lacta- 
tion on ascorbic acid metabolism. The study seemed to 
show that the Recommended Allowances of the National 
Research Council provided for adequate amounts of as- 
corbic acid to meet normal requirements during lactation if 
the prenatal status of the mother was satisfactory. 

Multi-Vitamin Supplements. An investigation of the 
effect of administration of large amounts of ascorbic acid 
on the ascorbic acid content of the milk, blood, and urine of 
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healthy nursing mothers, and of the blood of their infants 
was made. The same women who participated in the previ- 
ously mentioned study were observed, and the results of the 
two studies were compared. Supplementing the diets with 
synthetic ascorbic acid resulted in higher levels in milk and 
blood, but the major portion of the ascorbic acid given was 
represented by increases in urinary excretion. 

Fat Level of the Diet. Diets varying in fat content were 
fed to weanling rats under conditions of severe calorie re- 
strictions. When a fat-free diet was given, greater mortal- 
ity and more rapid weight loss took place than when a diet 
containing liberal amounts of fat was given. After transfer 
from a restricted diet to ad libitum feeding, weight was re- 
gained more quickly and reproductivity was superior on 
diets containing fat. These observations suggest that fat 
is an active component of the metabolic machinery, taking 
an active part in a variety of fundamental processes. 

Protein Efficiency. For a number of years protein effi- 
ciency (‘grams gain per gram of protein eaten’’) has been 
used as a measure of the nutritive value of proteins. How- 
ever, no careful analysis of the relation between gain in 
weight and protein efficiency had been made. This study 
was designed to evaluate such a relationship. Experiment- 
ing with rats, the nutritive value of twenty-three proteins 
or protein mixtures was investigated. There was a very 
high correlation between protein efficiency and gain in 
weight. This does not imply an equally good correlation 
between protein intake and gain in weight. A discussion of 
the problems involved in applying the data obtained from 
protein efficiency studies is included. It is apparent that 
protein efficiency is simply a method of classifying proteins, 
relative to each other, as to their nutritional value. 


THE LANCET 


Vol. 252, June 14, 1947 


Clinical trial of di-insulin. A. Slesser and T. Nicol.—p. 820. 


Vol. 252, June 21, 1947 


* Dietetic deficiency syndromes in Indian soldiers. J. H. Walters.—p. 861. 


Deficiency Syndromes in Soldiers. During the recent 
war, Indian troops on active service were observed for de- 
ficiency syndromes. There was a high incidence of these 
syndromes among vegetarians. On the other hand, the 
meat-eaters ‘rarely developed comparable symptoms. A 
syndrome resembling sprue was the common result among 
the vegetarians, who responded quickly to nicotinic acid 
therapy. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 236, June 19, 1947 


* The effect of restricted intake of carotene and vitamin A on psoriasis vul- 
garis. R. Hoffman, E. J. Lorenzen, and A. 8. Garfinkel.—p. 933. 


Vitamin A and Psoriasis Vulgaris. The influence of a 
diet low in vitamin A on the clinical course of psoriasis was 
investigated. On diets allowing only 150 to 300 I. U. of vita- 
min A daily, seven of eleven patients suffering with severe 
and persistent psoriasis vulgaris showed complete clearing 
of lesions. Of the other four, two showed marked improve- 
ment, one slight improvement, and one no improvement. 
Relapses occurred in the seven improved patients when they 
resumed normal unrestricted diets. No observations were 
made of the possible reduction of vitamin A stores in the 
body, the possible direct relation of carotene to skin metab- 
olism, or the effect of restricted fat intake. The dietary 
restriction described is not considered a practical thera- 
peutic regime, but it affords opportunity for further investi- 
gation of the metabolic aspects of psoriasis. 
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In a dither ? 


Interview for a new job coming up? 
Dress with care! Apply make-up 
with a subtle touch! And... 


Be smart ! 


Tuck a good breakfast under your 
belt! Remember, mental alertness 
as well as personal appearance 
depends on adequate nourishment! 
Don't take any chances on a midmorn- 
ing "let down"! 
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NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 47, June 15, 1947 


* Experiences in infant feeding with the administration of a cerea! containing 
papaya fruit. E. J. Ittner.—p. 1373. 


Papaya Fruit in Cereal. A new cereal containing 50 per 
cent of dehydrated papaya fruit and 50 per cent of grain by 
weight, was given to 751 infants and children. The re- 
sponse, beyond the customary effects on general health and 
weight gain, was one of almost uniformly good appetite, 
virtually no constipation, and no instance of diarrhea, vom- 
iting, or skin eruption. These observations suggest that 
papaya, given with cereal, is a valuable and palatable addi- 
tion to the diet. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 
Vol. 5, July, 1947 


* Nutrition in health education. A.M. Beeuwkes.—p. 193 
* Present knowledge of vitamin-enzyme relationships.—p. 194 


Nutrition in Health Education. The author, who is a 
member of the American Dietetic Association, discusses the 
wide range of responsibilities of the nutritionist in health 
education. One important duty is to interpret for the pub 
lic the elementary facts of nutrition. So often fragmentary 
details concerning specific food factors are overemphasized, 
and many people fail to gain the proper perspective of food 
in relation to total health. Another responsibility of the 
nutritionist involves problems dealing with international 
food and economic policies. Because people have been ig- 
norant of their needs, civilization has introduced changes 
that often have been detrimental! to physical well-being. 
Ixternal circumstances such as poverty, prejudice, agricul 
tural practices, and economic policies also influence the food 
supply. The nutritionist must be aware of these problems 
and take active part in correcting them. Thus, more people 
will be educated to the importance of good nutrition, social 
pressure will demand higher nutritional levels, and im- 
proved food and economic policies will result. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 31, June, 1947 


Sharaf scores a sanitation bull’s-eye. M. Strong.—p. 33 

3e your own inspector ...it pays. J. B. O’Meara.—p. 35. 

* N. Y. sanitation inspection report lists 16 most common faults.—p. 58. 
Some ways with meat. J. A. Cline.—p. 68. 


N. Y. Sanitation Inspection Report. Based on inspec- 
tions Made during the past three months, the New York 
State Restaurant Asscociation’s sanitary self-inspection 
service lists the following as the most common faults found: 
defective refrigerator gaskets; dusty and grease-encrusted 
motors; poorly supported and overloaded shelves; encrusted 
open seams in wooden work tables; dusty and grease-en- 
crusted hoods and vents; roaches in crevices of woodwork; 
food stored less than ten inches off the floor; sodium fluoride 
insecticide found in such places as to constitute a danger; 
presence of rodents; improper refrigeration for foods often 
involved in food poisoning; improper storage in refrigerator; 
improper use of washing and sterilizing equipment resulting 
in unclean utensils; improper cleaning of equipment; use of 
badly chipped, dented or defective utensils; unsanitary 
methods of storing utensils; and overaged milk. 


VOLUME 23 


Vitamin-Enzyme Relationships. Certain enzymes are 
known to require coenzymes which, in many cases, have 
been recognized as vitamins. Realizing this fact, investi- 
gators in the fields of both nutrition and biochemistry are 
carrying on research which will lend understanding to the 
mechanistic role of vitamins in metabolism. When the 
functions of vitamins are recognized, it might be possible to 
detect nutritional deficiencies more accurately than is now 
possible. Instead of measuring the vitamin content of 
blood and tissues, the actual metabolic reaction might be 
studied. 

Suggestions are given for the biochemical function of 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, pantothenic acid, 
biotin, para-aminobenzoic acid and folic acid, and ascorbic 
acid. It is pointed out that vitamin inhibitors are available 
for vitamins whose specific functions are unknown. A 
study of the action of these substances on enzyme systems 
may accelerate our knowledge of vitamin-enzyme relation- 
ships. 


SCIENCE 
Vol. 105, June 20, 1947 


Blood protein studies with labeled elements. W. F. Bale.—p. 632. 
The use of C® and C4 in studying metabolism in animals. D.W. Wilson 
p. 687. 


Vol. 105, July 11, 1947 


* Utilization of vitamin A in water emulsion. G.R. Halpern, J. Biely, and 
IF. Hardy.—p. 40. 


Utilization of Vitamin A. Because the utilization of vita- 
min A is sorewhat dependent upon the quality of the car- 
rier oil in which it is dissolved, vegetable oil and water 
erulsions containing the vitamin were studied. The efli- 
cacy of the vitamin was determined through biological assay 
on chickens. The use of water emulsions was shown to be 
advantageous, as chickens receiving vitamin A in this form 
grew at a greater rate than chickens fed vitamin A in oil. 
In cases of fat metabolism disturbance, the use of the water 
emulsion would be of practical importance. 


BUILDINGS 


Vol. 47, July, 1947 


* Job training and supervision. J. W. Degen.—-p. 33 
Background for floor selection. C. A. March.—p. 38. 


Job Training. The need for job training can be noted 
when certain conditions exist within an organization. 
These conditions include the following: failure to meet 
schedules, a poor safety record, a high rate of spoiled work, 
poor morale, high costs, rapid labor turnover, and scarcity 
of qualified applicants to fill jobs. The responsibility of 
management in giving adequate supervision and training to 
employees is briefly discussed in this article. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 
Vol. 2, June, 1947 


* What’s on the menu today? J.P. Nye.—p. 34. 


Vol. 8, July, 1947 


* Better supervision through management training. R. I. Moore. 
* The eyes have it in food. E. M. Snedeker.—p. 31 
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Ry-Krisp must have wings... 
it disappears so fast! Cogs 


Well . . . not quite wings! The real reason for the FREE! Reducing booklets: 
Ry-Krisp’s disappearing act is much more down- és , 4 , . 
to-earth and sensible. It’s simply Ry-Krisp’s many- Design for Reducing,” contain- 
sided usefulness as a dietary food. For instance: ing 1800-calorie diet for men, 1200- 


sity diets calorie diet for women. ““Through 


i 23 —— a whole grain double-square the Looking Glass,” talk of the 
wafer... yet Ry-Krisp is an important source of ? ‘Iw 3 

protein, minerals, and B complex vitamins. A sranaaaiy ans, gaily ientrated, 
“‘natural’’ in diets for overweights in normal health. with a 1500-calorie diet for nor- 


ergy diets mally overweight teenage girls. 


Whole grain rye, salt, and water . . . that’s all ye Both booklets contain menus, spe- 


Ry-Krisp contains. An ideal unleavened bread for cial recipes. 
patients sensitive to wheat, milk, or eggs. 


corrective for common constipation 
The whole rye bran and regulating minerals in Allergy Diets, Eleventh Edition: 
Ry-Krisp make it a natural corrective when in- a booklet for your files containing 


sufficient bulk is the cause of common constipa- a 7 
tion. And its high percentage of unavailable carbo- samples of Ry-Krisp’s five widely 


hydrates further encourages normal elimination. accepted allergy diets, so you may 


n easy to serve, easy to eat whole grain bread order free diet pads as needed. Use 
Downright good eating, this Ry-Krisp! Light and coupon below. 

airy -textured, golden-crisp, tempting all-rye fla- : 

vor. And wax-wrapped to prevent loss from stale- 

ness. Ry-Krisp stays crisp! 


ee eee eee eee 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Department SS 

46F Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. fa 

Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below. <F fe 
0 ©2143 Allergy Diets Booklet i 

0 C966 “Through the Looking Glass” 

0 C566 “Design for Reducing” 





Name 





Title 
Hospital or Organization 


Street 


City Zone _ State 


(Offer limited to residents of Continental United States) 
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What’s on the Menu? Efficient menu planning and food 
purchasing demand resourcefulness and originality on the 
part of the director of college food service. The author 
lists the basic steps to be taken in preparing menus. He 
also suggests techniques which help to establish intelligent 
purchasing procedures. 

Better Supervision. At Columbia University a training 
program for the entire supervisory and management force 
was undertaken. Two training specialists were engaged to 
conduct the program, and sessions were held for two groups, 
executives and supervisors. Seating the participants at a 
U-shaped table stimulated a cross-fire of discussion, thus 
making the conferences lively and interesting. The outline 
used for the discussions included such points as the qualifi- 
cations and duties of a supervisor. Minutes were taken at 
each meeting and distributed as the basic material of the 
course. Contained in the article are suggestions to other 
groups desiring to undertake a training program. 

The Eyes Have It. The experiences of Eleanor M. 
Snedeker, who was in charge of the food service for a group 
of men of the Navy V-12 program for over two years, proved 
the importance of carefully planned, attractive menus. 
Special emphasis was placed on the inclusion of salads in the 
menus. A number of photographs of salads are included in 
the article to show the possibilities of improving the eye 
appeal of foods. Asa result of feeding Navy men, the plan 
of meal service at Hobart and William Smith College has 
been changed, with noticeable improvement in the aecept- 
ance of various foods on the part of the young women who 
have now returned to the campus. 


CONSUMERS’ GUIDE 


Vol. 13, June, 1947 


* New angle on canning for school lunch.—p. 12. 


Canning for School Lunch. A new idea for canning for 
school lunch comes from the Ohio Health Department Nu- 
tritionist, Dorothy Throssel. Canning for school lunch is 
done in county institutions on a cooperative basis. The in- 
stitution provides the equipment, the cans, and the food 
from its farm. Parent-teacher groups do the canning, and 
the products are divided equally between the school lunches 
and theinstitution. None of the produce of the institution’s 
farms need go to waste, and the school lunch obtains its food 
This plan has proved its worth in Ohio 
communities through improved school diet and cash saving. 


for almost no cost. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 63, June, 1947 


*Is your hospital kitchen meeting these specifications?—p. 92 
* Ultraviolet air sanitation and its application to foods. W. 'T. Anderson, 


Jr.—p. 98. 


Hospital Kitchen Specifications. Kitchen facilities in 
many hospitals are not adequate. In a discussion concern- 
ing the tasks of a hospital engineer, mention is made of such 
pieces of equipment as the potato peeler, the steam table, 
and the mechanical dishwasher. Stress is placed on the 
m-chanism of the varicus items, and suggestions are given 
for improving the sanitary aspects of the equipment. 

Ultraviolet Air Sanitation. It is not generally realized 
that the air contains many invisible particles which, when 
settled on food, may cause illness in those who eat it, may 
alter its flavor and quality, and may contribute to its de- 
terioration and gpoilage. The control of air-borne infec- 
tion through expesure to ultraviolet rays has been studied. 
The author describes the installation of adequate equipment 
in kitchens and dining rooms. The benefit of ultraviolet 
radiation to bakeries and meat storage plants is explained. 
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HOSPITALS 


Vol. 21, July, 1947 


* On operating a special service for outpatient diets. E. E. Blecha.—p. 63. 

The small hospitals give diet instruction. L. A. Bondi.—p. 66. 

* One way to eliminate complaints about food. D. L. Coffman and M. L. 
Chappelle.—p. 66. 

* Suggested methods for lowering costs through efficient management. Di- 
etetics Comment.—p. 70. 


Outpatient Diets. The University Hospital in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, has operated a small outpatient dining 
room for twenty-two years. As a result, ambulatory pa- 
tients requiring dietary care as a diagnostic aid can be cared 
for satisfactorily as outpatients. This arrangement has 
psychological, financial, and educational advantages; the 
patients feel less like invalids, care in the outpatient clinic 
is less expensive than hospitalization, and general informa- 
tion about dietary procedures can be taught more effectively 
by means of informal class instruction and discussion. 
Thus, an outpatient dining room in conjunction with the 
clinics offers greater service to the community. 

Eliminating Food Complaints. Variation in food habits 
becomes a serious problem when the hospitalization period 
of a group of patients representing all races and creeds is 
extended to months or years. The Kansas City (Mo.) 
Tuberculosis Hospital has endeavored to solve this prob- 
lem. Encouraging results were achieved when the dietitian 
and the head cook interviewed each patient as to food likes 
and dislikes. The use of paper dishes also eliminated some 
complaints. However, the problem of racial preferences 
still remained. A patients’ committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives from each ward, was selected. This group met 
weekly with the dietitian to discuss menu problems. Con- 
sequently, most patients have come to realize that their diet 
is the best that can be given them. The food intake is 
greater and complaints are few. 

Lowering Costs. One of the panel discussions at the 
Conference on Hospital Food Service, held in Chicago in 
June, concerned methods of lowering costs. Suggestions to 
help managers in the administration of efficient food prepa- 
ration and service involved job analyses and work schedules, 
recipe standardization, and serving portion charts. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 51, March, 1947 


* Basie principles of layout for quantity service kitchens. A. W. Dana— 
p. 41. 

* Niceties in quantity food preparation. A. Easton.—p. 44. 

* Post-war dishwashing practices. W.O. Voegele.—p. 60. 


Vol. 51, April, 1947 


Setting up a safety program. K. W. Francis.—p. 45. 
Basic principles of layout for quantity service kitchens. A.W. Dana, 
The niceties of quantity preparation and service. A. Easton.—p. 54. 


Vol. 51, June, 1947 


Good food hints. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 24. 

How to take a “human inventory”. W. Byrd, Jr.—p. 37. 
Principles of kitchen layout. A.W. Dana.—p. 42. 

* Niceties in mass food preparation. A. Easton.—p. 50. 
Fabulous food facts. B. Ritter.—p. 61. 


Principles of Kitchen Layout. Suitable equipment and 
convenient layout are indispensable if quantity food service 
is to achieve a reputation for appetizing food. The author 
briefly discusses methods of preparing vegetables and other 
foods, stressing the time element. He mentions such fac- 
tors as the size of the restaurant and its kitchen, the maxi- 
mum occupancy of a dining room, the limited menu, and 
control of food portions. Listed also are fifteen funda- 
mental food service layout principles. 
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How to make 
tthe A patients happy! 


For the Peptic Ulcer, Colitis or Diabetic patient 
the diet is special and, usually, rigid 


He with Knox Gelatine it is easy 
to prepare dishes within the limits of the 
prescribed diet that make the patient happy. 
From a psychological as well as a health stand- 
point, this is extremely important. 

Pure, unflavored Knox Gelatine can be used 
in the widest variety of different’salads, des- 
serts, main dishes...many of them made with 


real fruits or vegetables, flavored with their 
good, natural juices. 

Knox Gelatine, unlike flavored gelatine 
dessert powders which are 7g sugar, artificially 
flavored and acidified, is all protein and con- 
tains no sugar. 

If you wish free diets and recipes, write to 
Knox Gelatine, Dept. 466, Johnstown, N. Y. 


GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN * NO SUGAR 
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Niceties in Food Preparation. Shellfish are described 
and classified. Interesting quantity recipes are given for 
scallops, clams, lobsters, oysters, and shrimp. 

Dishwashing Practices. New commercial models of 
dishwashing machines not only streamline washing proce- 
dures but meet the most stringent sanitation laws. One 
model, ranging in length from 26 to 28 ft., has a capacity of 
22,000 pieces per hour. The description includes pictures 
and a diagram explaining the operation of this machine. 

Niceties in Food Preparation. Quantity recipes are given 
for breads and cakes that will add zest to a menu. Direc- 
tions are included for a chocolate cake, rhumba cake, pop- 
overs, baking powder biscuits with variations, yeast rolls 
and specialty breads. 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW 


Vol. 36, May, 1947 


* Between-meal snacks in offices.—p. 253. 


Vol. 36, June, 1947 


* Investigating job satisfaction. D. E. Lynech.—p. 325. 


Between-Meal Feeding. A recent survey made by the 
National Office Management Association gave evidence that 
between-meal feedings were allowed in the offices of three 
out of four companies. The majority of companies were of 
the opinion that snacks improved morale and increased 
efficiency. .Communications, banking, financial, and food 
manufacturing firms were more inclined to permit snacks 
than transportation and public utility companies. Dis- 
pensing machines and company-operated eating facilities 
were the most common sources of food, and portable snack 
bars were the least popular. Of the 814 firms surveyed, 
only 78 paid attention to the nutritive value of the foods 
provided. The larger companies tended to give the most 
consideration to nutritional aspects. 

Job Satisfaction. Little interest has been shown in meas- 
uring worker satisfaction - scientifically. Within recent 
years only fifty-five studies on the subject have appeared. 
Dr. Stephen Habbe, a staff researcher for the Agency 
Management Association, an organization of more than 170 
life insurance companies, has made the most thorough study 
to date. A questionnaire of forty-four questions has been 
developed to show (a) the degree of satisfaction among the 
workers, (b) what the worker likes most about his job, (ec) 
what he likes least about it, and (d) what can be done to 
improve his job satisfaction. As a result of the use of this 
questionnaire, companies have revised compensation plans, 
set up new training programs, and established new retire- 
ment plans. It is of vital importance that management 
do its part in correcting the conditions revealed by a study 
such as this. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 69, July, 1947 
* The means are at hand for building better public understanding. Ray- 


mond T. Rich.—p. 80. 
* Food sanitation. M. P. Horwood.—p. 102. 


Building Public Understanding. The basic techniques 
of public relations, such as the use of newspapers, the radio, 
special literature, and public speakers, are of little avail to 
an organization which has not realized and solved its per- 
sonnel problems. Employees who are underpaid, insecure, 
and have no outlet for their grievances cannot be expected 
to show the spirit of good will so necessary to satisfactory 
public relations. Although the suggestions contained in 
this article are directed to hospital administrators, the 
principles involved can be given wide application. 
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Food Sanitation. Clean, attractive, and safe food serv- 
ice is dependent upon many factors. A review is given of 
the numerous phases of sanitation. The health of the em- 
ployee and his adherence to rules of personal hygiene, the 
purchase of food, refrigeration and storage procedures, the 
care of equipment, and the control of rodents and vermin 
are discussed. A number of pictures are included which 
show correct techniques in dishwashing, storage of equip- 
ment and food, and disposal of garbage. On-the-job train- 
ing is stressed in the food sanitation program. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 


Vol. 56, July, 1947 


* Getting at the causes of absenteeism.—p. 52. 


Causes of Absenteeism. If the rate of absenteeism of an 
organization exceeds 2.5 per cent, the Labor Relations In- 
stitute of New York recommends that certain procedures 
be followed. First, the habitual absentees should be dis- 
covered. Second, a record should be kept of the time (as 
day, week, month, holiday, or season) at which absenteeism 
takes place. Third, the reasons why the workers stay home 
should be determined. 


PERSONNEL 
Vol. 23, May, 1947 


* An organized approach to training. R.R.Crow.—p. 446. 


Organized Approach to Training. There is a direct re- 
lationship between the quality and amount of training and 
the quality, quantity, and cost of production. To be suc- 
cessful, training must be efficient. The author, realizing 
the value of an organized approach, reviews the steps to be 
taken in developing a training program. The nine proce- 
dures discussed are given in the general order in which they 
should be completed. They are applicable to any situation. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 26, May, 1947 


* The application blank in employee selection. M. A. Mitzel.—p. 6. 

* The post-war supervisor: detective in human relations. J. E. Eitington.— 
p. 19. 

More on personnel administration. C.C. Fracker.—p. 33. 


The Application Blank. The application blank is com- 
monly used to appraise the education and experience back- 
ground of an individual whois applying forajob. It can be 
a valuable aid in the selection of personnel if it is well de- 
signed. The personal qualifications of each job in an 
organization should be clearly reflected in the questions 
asked on the application blank. When developing a scien- 
tific application blank, several points should be considered: 
all facts of an applicant’s past experience directly applicable 
to the organization should be included; there should be 
sufficient space for the applicant to record his significant 
biographical facts; and the information should be objective, 
permitting comparisons of one applicant with another. 

The Post-War Supervisor. The post-war supervisor, in 
addition to being a production man, should be a detective 
armed with insight into human motivations and individual 
idiosyncrasies. He needs to know why some employees are 
unhappy or leave their jobs, and why others are content 
and stay on their jobs. As the actions of a supervisor can 
influence employee morale to such a great extent, anyone in 
a position of authority should appraise his attitudes con- 
stantly. Activities to be analyzed include: showing favor- 
itism in work assignments, forcing personal dislikes upon 
others, failure to admit personal error, inability to repri- 
mand, inability to instruct, and failure to establish a good 
example. 
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IETBULK and F vital nuttients in { tasty dish! 


Patients find Nabisco 100% Bran a diet-delight when prescribed for 
constipation due to insufficient bulk. And it furnishes more than 
diet-bulk —it provides Vitamin B,, iron and phosphorus. 
Nabisco 100% Bran goes through a special process —“‘finer-milling” 
—which breaks the bran into smaller, smoother particles. This 
makes it “easier” on the patient... more gentle in action. 
Give your patients Nabisco 100% Bran in muffins and also 
serve it as a cereal —recipes are on the box. 
Available in pound and half-pound packages at most food stores. pa 
@ Of the many fine foods 


fren willed BaD ina! 


B : 
TO MAKE BRAN PARTICLES SMALLER os IScuit 
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WHAT’S_NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 11, June, 1947 


* Foods in the news.—p. 55. 
Factors to consider in kitchen and laundry planning.—p. 86. 
* What is to be the future of our school lunchrooms? C. C. Hart.—p. 133. 


Foods in the News. Under war conditions it was possible 
to study the caloric intake of workers as related to their 
industrial output. Observations on twenty German 
workers showed that a small number of well-fed men could 
produce more than a large number of men on a basic caloric 
diet ....Samples of potatoes were analyzed for vitamin 
content in the Navy mess hall at Cornell University. Losses 
were slight in raw, peeled, and eyed potatoes soaked in 
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soaked before cooking, showed small losses except when they 
were allowed to remain in the steamer with the steam turned 
off. Then there was an appreciable loss of ascorbic acid. 
Mashed potatoes showed some loss of ascorbic acid, and this 
loss increased when the potatoes were held for 30 min. or 
more. 

The Future of the School Lunchroom. If the school 
lunchroom is to be a part of the educational system, stand- 
ards must be set up for lunchroom directors, supervisors, 
and managers. They should be required to have courses in 
institution management. The ideal manager has a college 
training followed by an apprenticeship in a first-class food 
service. Insmall schools, courses in management should be 
given to the home economics teachers, the cook-manager, or 
whoever is responsible for the lunchroom. Action must be 
taken to establish proper standards so the school lunchroom 


SE 


water for 4 to 5} hr. Steamed potatoes, soaked or un- can function to the greatest degree of efficiency. 
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Collateral Inhibition of Gastrointestinal Absorption 


In 1936 Whipple and his associates of the University of Rochester showed that a sub- 
cutaneous abscess causes a disturbance of iron metabolism almost completely sufficient to pre- 
vent new hemoglobin formation in anemic dogs. This was of basic clinical interest because 
of the frequent occurrence of anemias, often refractory to treatment, associated with local 
infections and other inflammatory processes. A restudy of this collateral effect by means 
of orally administered radioactive iron has led Whipple to conclude that in addition to this 
inhibition of iron metabolism, the rate of gastrointestinal absorption of iron is also greatly 
reduced by subcutaneous inflammatory processes. In a typical experiment, an adult fox 
terrier which had been maintained for over two years at an anemic level by periodic bleeding 
was given 10 mg. of radioactive iron orally in the form of ferrous chloride. Analyses of blood 
samples taken over a period of two weeks showed a gastrointestinal absorption of 41 per cent 
of the ingested dose. A month later a sterile abscess was produced in this dog by the injec- 
tion of 1 cc. of turpentine into the axilla. The oral dose of radioactive iron was repeated 24 


hr. later. Subsequent blood analyses showed a total iron uptake of 4.1 per cent of the in- Yo 
gested dose. This was but one tenth of the amount absorbed in the previous control test. 
The abscess was incised and drained, and it healed within four days. A subsequent test six ity” 


weeks later showed an almost complete recovery of the original absorption capacity. Similar 
collateral reductions in the gastrointestinal absorption of iron were demonstrated in all other 
dogs thus far tested. A theory has not yet been suggested to account for this collateral effect clez 
of subcutaneous abscess. Human subjects have not yet been tested—From Current Com- 
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Diet for High Blood Pressure and 

Drs. Eugene M. Landis and Morris Abrams of the Harvard Medical School are now ex- To 
perimenting with ad libitum diets for treating rats with high blood pressure. After high blood i 


pressure has been induced in the test rats, they, along with normal rats, are given a choice of 
thirteen separate solutions containing common salts, some of which are often used by physi- I 
cians in treating human hypertension. It has béen found that for those salts which are used 
with moderate success in treating human hypertension—the rats showed no special appetite. 
Normal and hypertensive rats chose to take small but equal amounts of each of these. Hu- of t 
man sufferers from high blood pressure are told to avoid salt. This does some good. Some- 
times the blood pressure falls almost at once, but usually only after weight and even strength 
are lost. Drs. Landis and Abrams found that the rats with moderate hypertension halved toas 
their intake of salt water. Here they stopped presumably because of unpleasant side effects. 
This reduction to half was not enough to lower their blood pressure significantly, but it indi- 
cated an abnormality of sodium metabolism. The most encouraging feature of these studies 
is that by this new method of approach the delicately discriminatory appetite of the rat may 
possibly help physiologists to discover how to avoid hypertension through a better under- 
standing of salts or foods that are needed, and of those that should be avoided.—From New 
York Times, July 27, 1947. 
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You will speed up service and get toast of superior qual- 
ity with the new Savory Toaster. Because of the con- 
tinuously moving conveyor the loading end is always 
clear, the toasting operation is completely automatic 
and the toaster unloads itself. This means saving of 
time for the operator, elimination of wasted motion 
and more and better toast with less effort. A Savory 
Toaster is like an extra helper when toast demands are 
heaviest. 


The production rate per minute is 
P ge! 





from 6 to 12 slices and regardless 
of the quantity of toast produced, 
every slice is perfect—appetized 


toast—bread at its very best. 


MOIST HEAT 


for 
That’s because the conveyor car- So 


SAVORY TOASTERS 
are available in bread, 
buns and sandwich 
models 


STEPS rp 
Pe 
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BOTTLENECK 


wth 


Savory 


Conveyor-type Toasters 


Gas and Electric Operated - Stainless Steel 


ried the bread through three heat zones (see illustration 
below) where the toast is finished progressively to its 
final state of perfection. The heat is automatically 
controlled by a thermostat which can be adjusted 
to bread characteristics and for peak or off peak 
demands. 

The new design is modern, easy to clean and is com- 
pletely protected against rust or corrosion. All out- 
side parts are stainless steel and the structural members 
are aluminized steel. And with their 
astonishing toast capacity Savory 
Toasters cost but pennies per hour 
to operate. 


For full information ask your 
dealer, your utility or write us 


Savory 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
128 Pacific Street, Newark 5,N. J. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


FINISHING HEAT 
for 


GOLDEN-BROWN 
cour 





LIST OF EXHIBITORS, 30TH ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT, 
AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
OCTOBER 14-17, 1947 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania 

American Can Company, New York 17, New York 

American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago 1, Illinois 

American Institute of Baking, Chicago 14, Illinois 

American Molasses Company, New York, New York 

American Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Armour & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Basic Vegetable Products, Inc., San Francisco 4, Cal- 
ifornia 

The Best Foods, Inc., New York 16, New York 

G. 8. Blakeslee & Company, Chicago 50, Illinois 

S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, New Jersey 

G. 8. Blodgett Company, Inc., Burlington, Vermont 

Borden Company, New York 17, New York 

California Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia 

Carnation Company, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 

Cereal Institute, Chicago 3, Illinois 

Champion Dish Washing Machine Company, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania 

Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Cleveland Range Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Colt’s Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Cory Corporation, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Cream of Wheat Corporation, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 

F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

C. E. Dennis, Martinsburg, West Virginia 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Company, Detroit 31, Michigan 

The Dietene Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Edward Don & Company, Chicago 16, Illinois 

Doughnut Corporation of America, New York 1, New York 

The DuBois Company, Cincinnati 3, Ohio 

Duke Manufacturing Company, St. Louis 6, Missouri 

Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago 1, Illinois 

Filtrator Coffee Apparatus Company, Inc., New York 1, 
New York 

Foley Manufacturing Company, Minneapolis 13, Min- 
nesota 

Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation, Day- 
ton 1, Ohio 

General Foods Corporation, New York 17, New York 

General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Michigan 

Grocery Store Products Sales Company, Inc., New York 
17, New York 

Groen Manufacturing Company, Chicago 39, Illinois 

The “Junket” Folks, Little Falls, New York 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Hilker & Bletsch Company, Chicago 10, Illinois 

Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio 

B. H. Hubbert & Sons Company, Baltimore, Maryland 

Hygeia, The Health Magazine, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 10, IIl. 

Institutions Magazine, Chicago 16, Illinois 

Jaques Manufacturing Company, Chicago 16, Illinois 

Mead Johnson & Company, Evansville, Indiana 

Juice Industries Inc., New York, New York 

Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Sam’! B. Kirk, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company, Inc., Johnstown, 
New York 

Paul F. Kraeft, Jersey City, New Jersey 

Kraft Foods Company, Chicago 90, Illinois 

Lederle Laboratories, New York 20, New York 

Francis H. Leggett & Company, New York 1, New York 

Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York 17, New York 

J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

Lyons-Alpha Products Company, Inc., New York 11, 
New York 

McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois 

Macmillan Company, New York 11, New York 

The Maltex Company, Burlington, Vermont 

Market Forge Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

Mayer China Company, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Louis Milani Foods, Inc., Maywood, California 

C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

National Association of Margarine Manufacturers, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

National Dairy Council, Chicago, Illinois 

National Live Stock and Meat Board, Chicago 5, Illinois 

Royce L. Parker, Inc., Addison, Illinois 

Arthur L. Peirson ine., New York, New York 

Pet Milk Sales Corporation, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

J.C. Pitman & Sons Sales Corporation, West Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts 

Public Health Committee of the Paper Cup & Container 
Institute, New York, New York. 

Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis, Missouri 

Will Ross, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Roto-Cut Corporation, Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Salad Cutter Corporation, Los Angeles 35, California 

The Salvajor Company, Kansas City, Missouri 

Sanitary Supply and Specialty Company, New York, 
New York 

W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 

Savory Equipment, Inc., Newark 5, New Jersey 

Sealtest, Inc., New York, New York 

Ad. Seidel & Son, Chicago, Illinois 

John Sexton & Company, Chicago 90, Illinois 

The Silex Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

Specialities Appliance Corporation, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Standard Brands, Inc., New York, New York 

Standard Gas Equipment Corporation, Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 

Tricolator Company Ine., New York, New York 

Universal Dishwashing Machine Company, Nutley, New 
Jersey 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois 

Vacuum Foods Corporation, Boston, Massachusetts 

Vischer Products Company, Chicago 18, Illinois 

George B. Vrooman, Inc., Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Company, New York 6, 
New York 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan 
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reasonable cost! 


us servings: 


TEST NUCOA IN COOKING 
AGAINST OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Do you think you can “call your shots’’? 
Blind taste-tests may surprise you! 


We challenge you to treat yourself to this inter- 
esting experiment. Prepare fried chicken by the 


above recipe, varying only the type of fat used. 
Divide the cut-up chicken into thirds. Fry one 
third in Nucoa margarine, as suggested; one third 
in the most expensive churned spread-for-bread; 
one third in hydrogenated shortening. Then in 
your class room, or professional kitchen, or with 
a group of friends in your own home, conduct a 
blind taste-test. See which third gets the most 
votes for fine flavor. You may think you can tell 
off-hand which will win, but home economists 
and food editors who have taken part in such a 
test have been surprised! 

There are good reasons why you can depend 
on Nucoa’s fine flavor at, cooking temperatures. 
The makers of Nucoa have been leaders for a 
quarter of a century in developing the modern 
type of appetizing, nutritious margarine. And 
Nucoa is made under strict laboratory control. 


175 tests daily insure the sweet flavor, the pleas- 
ing, smooth-churned texture, the dependable food 
value of every delicious pound. 


NUTRITIONALLY RICH 


In cooking, as well as when used as a spread, 
Nucoa supplies the taste appeal and the nutrients 
for which its sector of the Seven Basic Foods is 
valuable. No other churned spread is richer in 
food energy than Nucoa... none a finer year- 
round source of protective Vitamin A. 


Attractive Supplementary Sheet, il- 
lustrating steps of this recipe. Fits a 
9%” x 11%” notebook. Write The 
Best Foods, Inc. (Dept. C-9), 88 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Nutritious NUCOA | 


50 good ‘it melts in your Mouth” 


**NUCOA’’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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Bibliography on Public Relations. The July issue of 
Business Information Sources, the bulletin of the Business 
Information Bureau of the Cleveland Public Library, was 
devoted entirely to the listing of publications relating to the 
subject of public relations. More than seventy-five refer- 
ences are included, which cover the following sub-topics: 
Public Relations as a Profession; What are the Dimensions 
of Public Relations?, Whose Job Is It?, How Shall It Be Pre- 
sented?, Public Relations Check-Lists and Pointers, Pub- 
licity—How to Do and Get It, Employee Relations, 
Community and Consumer Relations, Public Relations Pe- 
riodicals, and Forum Proceedings. Magazine articles are 
included in the listings as well as books. It appears to be a 
comprehensive reading list which all should find most 
helpful. 

International Committee on Child Nutrition. On July 
23-26 an international committee on child nutrition made up 
of leading pediatricians and nutritionists from more than 
twelve countries met in Washington to give technical advice 
to the International Children’s Emergency Fund of the 
United Nations. The committee’s advice is sought to assist 
the Children’s Fund in making its limited resources mect the 
needs of nursing and pregnant mothers, children, and ado- 


lescents; high priority being given to children of countries 
that were victims of aggression. 

The Fund consists of assets made available by UNRRA 
and contributions by governments, voluntary agencies, in- 


dividuals, or other sources. The United States Congress 
has authorized the President to contribute $57 for every $43 
contributed, in the aggregate, by all other donor govern- 
ments up to $40,000,000. Representing the United States on 
the committee are Dr. W. H. Sebrell and Marjorie Heseltine, 
a member of the JouRNAL Board of the American Dietetic 
Association. 

FAO Mission for Poland. Early in July a committee of 
ten experts from Canada, Denmark, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States began a two-month 
survey of the major agricultural problems of Poland. This 
is the second survey of its kind, the first one being conducted 
in Greece last summer. The Mission will travel extensively 
through Poland, visiting the main agricultural regions and 
examining the problems of Polish agriculture in close col- 
laboration with officials of the Polish government. The re- 
port which will follow the survey is expected to cover 
recommendations on immediate and long range problems for 
the rehabilitation and future development of Poland’s food, 
agriculture, and related industries, with special reference to 
the economic and technical problems concerned. These 
recommendations will include practical steps for immediate 
action to be taken by the Polish government, and measures 
on which it would need international assistance. 

Survey of Food and Nutrition Research. A comprehen- 
sive survey of food and nutrition research currently active 
in the United States is being undertaken by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council with the 
support of the Quartermaster Food and Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces. This survey will cover all phases of 
food and nutrition research, including chemical, physiologi- 
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eal, microbiological, technological, psychological, and basic 
economic studies. Correlation of such studies with regard 
to health, acceptability, stability, utility, and economy of 
food will be made. The information received is being clas- 
sified and coded in such a way that any phase of food and 
nutrition research in progress can be readily extracted and 
correlated with all other phases. In addition to the subject 
survey, a roster of personnel engaged in food and nutrition 
research is being developed in collaboration with the Office 
of Scientific Personnel of the National Research Council. 

Dr. C. G. King, Scientific Director of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation, is Chairman of the Committee on Survey of Food 
and Nutrition Research which will supervise the project and 
collaborate in the preparation of periodic reviews and re- 
ports for the benefit of all concerned with foods and nutri- 
tion. Mrs. Mildred Ragan, Technical Secretary for the 
committee, and Dr. LeRoy Voris, Executive Secretary of the 
Food and Nutrition Board, are handling the operational de- 
tails for the National Research Council. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the office of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council, 2101 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Honors for A. D. A. Members. Anna May Tracy wes 
recently appointed editorial consultant for College and Uni- 
versity Business, a journal published monthly by the Na- 
tion’s Schools Publishing Company. This appointment is 
a tribute to Miss Tracy’s versatility. The high quality of 
service which she has rendered is apparent, not only in her 
accomplishments at Florida State University, but also in 
her participation in A.D.A. activities, and in her association 
with members of allied professions. 

The Alumnae Association of Florida State University has 
also honored Miss Tracy in their July bulletin with a feature 
article telling of her work and accomplishments. In addi- 
tion to developing a food service department which is out- 
standing in the institutional management field, she has 
given her support to campus activities, advising and assist- 
ing in countless ways. The graduates of Florida State Uni- 
versity are well aware of the contributions which Miss Tracy 
has made to the growth of the University. 

The Veterans Administration pays tribute to Grace Bul- 
man, an outstanding member of its organization, in the June 
issue of its Department of Medicine and Surgery Information 
Bulletin. Miss Bulman, who is Chief, Dietetic Division, 
Auxiliary Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, 
has served the Veterans Administration for twenty-five 
years. Since 1928, she has been in charge of the Dietetic 
Division and has met her increasing responsibilities in an 
effective manner. The Veterans Administration points 
with pride to Miss Bulman’s many accomplishments, not 
only in her work with that organization, but also in her pro- 
fessional activities. 

More Veterans Nutrition Clinics. Two additional 
Regional Office in the Veterans Administration have em- 
ployed dietitians to establish and conduct Out-Patient 
Nutrition Clinics. Thelma Mae Cox assumed her duties in 
February in the Regional Office at Love Field, Dallas. Miss 
Cox is a graduate of Louisiana State University and has 
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previously been connected with the Mayo Nutrition Clinic. 
Shirley R. Kolber, who was in charge of the In-Patient 
Nutrition Clinic at the Bronx Veterans Hospital, was trans- 
ferred in July to the New York Regional Office, where she 
will be in charge of the dietetic service. 

Dietetic interns from the approved training course at the 
Bronx Hospital will affiliate in this clinic for their out- 
patient clinic experience, and it is anticipated that graduate 
dietitians responsible for hospital clinics in each Branch 
Area will receive refresher courses in the Regional Office 
clinics. 

German Hospital for Hepatitis Research. One of Hitler’s 
‘“‘Youth Through Joy”? hospitals which was probably the 
finest establishment of its kind in the world has been taken 
over as an American Army research center for study of in- 
fectious hepatitis. This hospital is at Bayreuth in Bavaria. 
A laboratory for the same study has been set up at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. The causative organism and method 
of transmission of hepatitis, or jaundice which first at- 
tracted wide attention during the war, is not yet known. 
It is a malady characterized by fever, nausea, and abdomi- 
nal disturbances—usually accompanied by yellow color as- 
sociated with jaundice. The virus is known to be extremely 
infective but there is no agreement as to how the disease is 
spread or as to its incubation period. 

Associates of the Food and Container Institute. A num- 
ber of leaders in the food and container industries, aware of 
the accomplishments resulting from the combined efforts of 
industry and government agencies during the war years, 
wished to apply the same methods to the solution of the 
fundamental scientific problems of peacetime operations. 
Hence, on June 19, members of more than sixty different 
companies, representing a cross-section of the food and con- 
tainer industries of the United States, met in Chicago with 
members of the Quartermaster Food and Container Insti- 
tute for the Armed Forces, to prepare the groundwork for 
the organization of the Associates. The objectives outlined 
at this meeting stress the purpose of the organization: .. . 
to promote joint effort in fundamental food and container 
research and to disseminate to industry the information this 
research produces. 

American Hospital Association Convention. The forty- 
ninth Annual Convention of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion will be held September 22-25 in St. Louis. Regular 
sessions of the convention will be divided among four sec- 
tions which will convene simultaneously. They are: Pro- 
fessional Practice, Administrative Practice, Hospital 
Planning and Plant Operation, and Special Aspects of Hos- 
pital Administration. General topics slated for special 
consideration at the various sessions include: raising stand- 
ards of medical practice in large and small hospitals; Blue 
Cross contract rates, the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, governing hospitals, personnel management, care of 
psychiatric patients, children’s hospitals and _ pediatric 
units, nursing and nursing education, trustee-administrator 
relations, care of the chronic and tuberculosis patient, pur- 
chasing, public relations, and hospital costs. Panel discus- 
sions and audience-participation discussions will complete 
each meeting. The Award of Merit, (the highest honor the 
Association can bestow) will be presented to Rovin C. 
Buerki, director of the hospital of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and dean of the University’s Graduate School 
of Medicine. 

National Peanut Council Annual Award. Announcement 
has been received in the JouRNAL office that the National 
Peanut Council will present an annual award of a gold 
medal and $1,000 in cash to the individual or individuals 
making an outstanding contribution to the peanut industry. 
Manuscripts to be judged for this annual award must be sub 
mitted to the National Peanut Council not later than Janu- 
ary 1 of the year in which the award will be made. In any 
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year that no piece of work appears which is deemed by the 
judges to be an outstanding contribution to the peanut in- 
dustry, neither the medal nor cash award will be presented. 

American College of Surgeons Clinical Congress. The 
thirty-third Annual Clinical Congress of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons is being held at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
September 8-12. The five-day program features operative 
and nonoperative clinics in thirty-eight hospitals in New 
York and Brooklyn; and scientific sessions in general sur- 
gery and the surgical specialties, official meetings, hospital 
conferences, medical motion pictures, and educational and 
technical exhibits at the headquarters hotel. 

New Publication of American Hospital Association. A 
new pocket-size monthly magazine titled Trustee will make 
its appearance before October 1. It will be published by 
the American Hospital Association for hospital governing 
boards. The magazine will contain no advertising and sub- 
scription rates will be $2 a year for institutional member 
trustees and administrators, while other persons may sub- 
scribe for $3 a year. According to the Association an- 
nouncement, 7'rustee will be ‘‘educational, readable and 
strictly pertinent to the realm of trustee responsibilities.” 

Home Canning Booklet. The Department of Agricul- 
ture’s revised bulletin, Home Canning of Fruits and Vege- 
tables is now off the press and available for distribution. 
This new, revised edition has incorporated improved direc- 
tions resulting from recent intensive research on household 
methods of canning low-acid foods. Also ineluded are il- 
lustrated directions for canning fruits and vegetables in tin 
and glass. Processing time for most common fruits and 
vegetables are listed with method of preparation for each 
type. Copies are available for 5 cents a copy and may be 
purchased through the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. The publica- 
tion number is AIS-64. 

Examination for Public Health Nutritionists. An exami- 
nation is scheduled for September 20, 1947, for public health 
nutritionist with the New York State Department of 
Health. This position is open to non-residents as well as 
residents of the state, and the examination will be given 
where the candidate is stationed or in a nearby city. Be- 
cause a marked expansion of state and local nutrition serv- 
ices is being planned, properly qualified personnel should 
have opportunities for advancement. The beginning salary 
is $3,000 with a maximum of $3,660 to be reached in a period 
of five years. The New York State Department of Health 
has an excellent retirement system and allows one month’s 
annual leave. For additional information, address: Nutri- 
tion Service, New York State Department of Health, 39 
Columbia Street, Albany, New York. 

Student Dietitians Graduate. Dr. Lewis E. Jarrett, di- 
rector of Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, recently presented 
certificates and pins to four graduating dietitians who have 
successfully completed their year’s internship at Touro. 
The graduates are: Lois Faire Abat, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University; Jean Mallen, University of Akron, Ak- 
ron, Ohio; Mary Elizabeth Thibaut, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; and Dorothy Young, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Ruston. 

APMA Plans Pan American Meeting. The next annual 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held in Havana, Cuba at the Hotel Naci- 
onal, April 12-14, 1948. It is felt that this will promote 
closer relations with the pharmaceutical industry and medi- 
cal professions of Latin American nations. 

Calcium in Canned Tomatoes. Amendment of the canned 
tomato quality standard to permit use of additional calcium 
salts for firming purposes was announced by Acting Federal 
Security Administrator, Maurice Collins. The change will 
become effective September 12. It was ordered following a 
public hearing in which canners representatives and others 
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testified as to the desirability of using calcium sulfate, cal- 
cium citrate, and monocalcium phosphate. Present regula- 
tions provide only for use of calcium chloride by canners. 

For Better Snap Beans. Vitamin studies of sixteen 
varieties of green snap beans made by plant scientists of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture show that the more mature 
beans are richer in ascorbic acid and thiamine than the 
younger beans, usually preferred because they are more ten- 
der and attractive in appearance. However, this does not 
lead the scientists to urge waiting until beans are big and 
overgrown before serving them. It means that varieties 
which remain tender and attractive until well along in pod 
and seed development are superior to varieties which be- 
come tough while still relatively young. 

Poulty Situation Good. According to statistics prepared 
by the Poultry and Egg National Board, poultry is now 
priced at the 1926 level while other food prices have soared 
to new heights. Supplies are also excellent. Some of the 
reasons are that the high cost of grain is forcing poultry to 
market, there is a large freezer supply, and there is an in- 
creased efficiency in producing poultry for meat purposes. 
Production has increased to keep pace with consumer appe- 
tites for poultry. As a result, over a half billion more 
pounds of frying chickens are available now than ten years 
ago. 

Films. Recently published film catalogues should prove 
helpful in selecting audio-visual aids for training programs. 
Three of these catalogues are as follows: (1) Business-Spon- 
sored Educational Films. Classified by the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y.17. (1947) Price: $2. (2) Educators Guide to 
Free Films. 6th annual ed. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. (1946) Price: $4. (3) 1000 and 
One. The Educational Screen, 64 EK. Lake St., Chicago. 
(1946-47) Price: $1. 

Safety Posters. Several posters which can be used ef- 
fectively in food service units are pictured in the July issue 
of National Safety News. They are entitled, ‘‘ Keep Oil Off 
the Floor,’ ‘‘You Can’t Reach Safety on a Dangerous Lad- 
der,”’ and ‘‘Never Reach into Machinery While It Is Run 
ning.’’ These posters, available until December, 1947, may 
be obtained through the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 

Course of Applied Nutrition. Twenty-seven teachers and 
cafeteria managers from schools in Richmond and vicinity 
recently completed a summer course in applied nutrition at 
the Medical College of Virginia. The course was taught by 
the staff of Medical College and by faculty from other 
institutions. 

Bertlyn Bosley, professor of nutrition at Women’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, conducted one 
session at which she gave demonstrations on ‘‘Teaching 
Nutrition to Children.’? Other topics covered were :‘‘What 
Does a Well-Fed Child Look Like?’’ ‘The Child’s Food and 
His Teeth,’ ‘‘Food Fads and Fallacies,’’ and ‘‘Well-Fed 
Children Learn Better.’? The course was planned by a 
committee from the Richmond Nutrition Council, headed 
by Margaret Fitzhugh, director of school lunch rooms, and 
Marguerite L. Pettee, chief nutritionist, Medical College of 
Virginia Clinics. 

School Food Service Association Convention. A tentative 
program for the convention of the School Food Service 
Association, to be held November 13-15, at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, has been received in the JourNAL office. 
The theme of the meeting will be ‘‘Health Education 
Through Food Service.’”’ Included on the program are: 
a symposium on layout of kitchen equipment led by Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, Columbia University; ‘‘ Recent Trends in 
Financing School Food Service Unita,’’ by Dr. R. L. Johns, 
University of Florida and Florida State Department of 
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Education; and ‘‘Food Cost Control’? by George L. Wenzel 
Texas Restaurant Foundation. 

Dietitian Receives Permanent Appointment in R.C.A.F, 
Margaret Clark was recently appointed Senior Dietitian in 
charge of food administration for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, and will hold the rank of Wing Commander. Miss 
Clark received her student training at the University of 
Minnesota Hospital and has since had experience in the 
Western Division of the Montreal General Hospital and 
with the R.C.A.F. from 1942 to 1945. During the last two 
years she has been supervisor of dietetic services with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Miss Clark’s appointment to the R.C.A.F. is the 
first such appointment to any of the Permanent Services of 
Canada. 

Canadian Dietetic Association Meeting. The annual 
meeting of the Canadian Dietetic Association was held in 
Ottawa, June 9-11. New ideas in nutrition and diet 
therapy and the training of administrative dietitians were 
presented. The type of research being done in the field of 
food technology by the National Research Council and food 
poisoning were also discussed. During the meeting the 200 
members and guests of the Canadian Association were also 
invited on an inspection trip to see the Nutrition Division’s 
display of publications, teaching devices, and exhibit ma- 
terial, and to learn about the type of assistance the Division 
is prepared to give. 

Officers elected for 1947-48 are: President ,, Kathleen Jeffs, 
The T. Eaton Company, Ltd., Montreal; President-Elect, 
Margaret Clark, Ottawa; Vice-President, Helen Farrell, 
Montreal; Secretary, Elsie Watt, Queen Mary Hospital, 
Montreal; Treasurer, Dorothy Shantz, Toronto. 

Library Material for Loan. Recent additions to the 
A.D.A. library which are available for loan to members 
include the following: 

(a) Three bulletins prepared by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the Department of Agriculture: 
Suggested Outline of Workshops for School Lunch Managers, 
Suggested Outline of Workshops for School Lunch Super- 
visors, and Small Equipment for School Lunch. The last- 
mentioned bulletin was prepared with the assistance of 
several A.D.A. members: Edith M. Cushman, Rosalie §. 
Godfrey, Orpha Mae Thomas, and Bessie Brooks West. 

(b) Three manuals prepared by the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 
Orienting the New Worker, Manuals for Executives and 
Supervisors, and Washroom and Locker Facilities. 

(c) Four manuals published by the Utah State Board for 
Vocational Education: Problems of Handling People, The 
Supervisor as an Instructor, Organization and Management 
of Production, and The Supervisor’s Part in Safety. 

(d) Two manuals prepared by the Veterans Administra- 
tion: Training Food Service Workers—Part I of ‘‘ Hospital 
Dietetic Service’: and Summary of Refresher Course of 
Training for Cooks, Velerans Administration Office No. 8. 

(e) ‘Health Education Materials” prepared by the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 


Fin of il  ieealiaas 


Colorado Dietetic Association. The last meeting of the 
Denver Dietetic Association was held late in June at the 
Lutheran Sanatorium in Wheat Ridge. Members brought 
as their guests their employers, and a number of superin- 
tendents and business managers of Denver hospitals at- 
tended. The smérgisbord dinner was followed by a tour 
of the sanatorium. Dr. Essie White Cohn of the Chemistry 
Department of Denver University, as speaker of the even- 
ing, discussed recent scientific developments. 


’ 
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New officers of the Denver Association are: President, 
Margaret Hall; and Seecretary-Treasurer, Sybil Adams, 
Children’s Hospital. 

Illinois Dietetic Association. Two new local groups in 
Ijlinois were recently founded. The Central Illinois group 
held its third meeting in Springfield in May. Officers have 
not yet been elected. 

A second newly formed group met in Urbana on May 28 
to discuss plans for organization. A dinner was held in 
the Illini Union Building at which time Kathryn A. Mc- 
Henry, president of the Illinois Dietetic Association, ad- 
dressed the meeting. Officers elected for this local 
association are: President, Marcelle Nohren, Carle Hos- 
pital Clinic, Urbana; Vice-President, Dorothy Moore, 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Danville; Secretary, 
Katherine O. Musgrave, Champaign; and Treasurer, Doris 
Green, Urbana. 

Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. The Philadelphia 
Dietetic Association will open its 1947-48 program with a 
fall get-together at Drexel Dormitory in September. The 
hospitality committee will present a skit to help old and 
new members get acquainted. The new officers are: Presi- 
dent, Julia Amerise; Vice-President, Eleanor Bigelow; 
Secretary, Evelyn Carpenter; and Treasurer, Beatrice 
Mason. 

This year’s program will emphasize such new topics as 
atomic energy, food preservation, and public relations. 
The Professional Education Section will emphasize the 
publie relations idea and stress educational improvement 
as a basis for progressive action. The committee will 
investigate post-graduate and refresher courses and plans 
to obtain additional courses to fit the needs of the dietitian 
in her new role as public relations agent. The Food Ad- 
ministration Section has planned a panel discussion on 
the operation of a modern hospital. The Diet Therapy 
Section, with the assistance of the medical associations, 
will conduct a meeting to cover new trends in dietary pro- 
cedures and will issue a bulletin to refresh members on 
these points. 

Members of the Philadelphia Association are looking 
forward to the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association, which will be held in Philadelphia 
October 13-17, and hope that this meeting will draw a large 
attendance from all over the country. Philadelphia dieti 
tians are enthusiastically preparing for a gala reception 
and are striving to offer every convenience which the city 
has to provide. Facilities and hospitality will be abundant, 
and all are cordially invited to attend. 


Vows a 7 f Wem hens 


The following members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion have recently accepted new positions and appoint 
ments. 

Marguerite Tuck Anderson has moved from Minneapolis 
to Faribault, Minnesota, where she is employed as therapeu- 
tic dietitian at St. Lucas Evangelical Deaconess Hospital. 

Marian Andrews, upon completion of her dietetic in- 
ternship at Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, became 
assistant dietitian at Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 
Colorado. 

Florence Bateson has resigned her position with the U. 8. 
Employment Service in Cleveland, Ohio, to become chief 
dietitian at People’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. 

Estelle M. Beall, formerly at Women’s Education and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, is now at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Wilma Hopkins Brown, « recent graduate of the training 
course for dietetic interns at Watts Hospital, Durham, 
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North Carolina, is now assistant dietitian at Touro Infir- 
mary, New Orleans. 

Edna Mae Couch, who was previously in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, is now on the dietary staff at Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Eunice V. Cox, formerly at Mt. Sinai Hospital, Chicago, 
is now a member of the dietary department at New York 
Hospital, New York City. 

Mary Cump Cox has accepted a position in the Foods De- 
partment at Marshall Field and Company of Chicago. 

Marjorie M. Crick, until recently chief dietitian at Evan- 
gelical Deaconess Hospital, Milwaukee, Wisconsin is now at 
Evangelical Hospital, Chicago. 

Janina Czajkowski is now assistant professor at the 
University of Connecticut Extension Service at Storrs. 

Jane Dale has left Albany, New York to become professor 
at the Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus. 

Inez Davis has left Prescott, Arizona, to become the 
dietitian at General Hospital of Kings County, Hanford, 
California. 

Alice Katherine Faulkner, upon completion of her dietetic 
internship at University of Kansas Hospital, Kansas City, 
Kansas, became assistant administrative dietitian at New 
York Hospital, Westchester Division, White Plains, New 
York. 

Anita Ford, a recent graduate of the approved training 
course for dietetic interns at the University of Oklahoma 
Hospital, Oklahoma City, is now a staff dietitian at Charity 
Hospital, New Orleans. 

Elsie Fulks began work as director of food service at the 
YWCA in Minneapolis on August 1. Previously she had 
been at the Student Union Building, Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins. 

Jane Gardner resigned her position at Los Angeles 
County General Hospital to work on a food research project 
for the federal government at Rancho Los Amigos, Hondo, 
California. 

Donna Gunthorpe has left Chicago to become assistant 
dietitian at University Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dorothy Grace Houston is no longer at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital, San Francisco. She is now the dietitian at Notre 
Dame Hospital, San Francisco. 

Martha Irvin, a recent graduate of the training course for 
dietetic interns at Harper Hospital, Detroit, is now assist- 
ant administrative dietitian, at Indiana University Medical 
Center, Indianapolis. 

H. Ruth Johnson, having resigned from the dietary staff 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, now has 
a position with the Tuberculosis League of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Frances M. Kersten is now a member of the dietary de- 
partment at Ravenswood Hospital, Chicago. Previously 
she was at Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Evelyn Larsen has resigned her position at Hibbing Gen- 
eral Hospital, Hibbing, Minnesota, to become adminis- 
trative dietitian at Madison General Hospital, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Mildred G. Lawrence, following her resignation from Car- 
lisle Hospital, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, recently became a 
member of the dietary staff at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New 
York City. 

Ching-Ye Liang has left New York City for China where 
she is associate professor at the National Peiping Teachers 
College, Peiping, China. 

Alice MacLean is now manager of food service at Ajax, 
Engineering Division, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Ursula M. O’Connor has moved from Ithaca, New York, 
to Framingham, Massachusetts, where she is at the State 
Teachers College. 
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Dorothy Pietila is no longer at Coffman Union Food Serv- 
ice, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. She is now nu- 
trition clinic dietitian at Student Health Service, University 
Hospital, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Helen Rhodes now has a research assistantship at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Mary Hagar Saunders, the former assistant dietitian at 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, is now teacher of 
foods at Port Arthur High School, Port Arthur, Texas. 

Rachel Twitchell resigned from the dietary staff at Stan- 
ford University Hospital, San Francisco, in June to accept 
a position at St. Luke’s Hospital, San Francisco. 

Dorothy Tye is a new staff dietitian at Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, Boston. Previously she was living in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Marjorie Underwood, until recently chief dietitian at 
Homeopathic Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island, is now 
at Roger Williams General Hospital, Providence. 

Adelaide E. Weber is a new member of the dietary staff 
at St. Johns Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, New York. Pre- 
viously she had been at Yonkers Professional Hospital. 

Eileen R. Wiss, upon completion of her training as a di- 
etetic intern at St. Marys Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, 
became therapeutic dietitian at St. Joseph Hospital, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Announcements of the following marriages have been 
received in the JouRNAL Office. 

Virginia Black was recently married to R. F. Howland 
and is employed at St. Barnabas Hospital, Minneapolis. 

Eleanor Butcher is now Mrs. C. A. Hutton of Millville, 
New Jersey. Until recently she was at Newcomb Hospital, 
Vineland, New Jersey. 

Helene Ebeling, formerly at Samuel Merritt Hospital, 
Oakland, California, is now Mrs. J. P. Brough, Jr. of Los 
Angeles. 

Bessie Gans (née Munves) will remain at Hillcrest 
Memorial Hospital, Waco, Texas, following her marriage. 

Martha Ellen Gunn is the bride of Arthur M. Wells, 
Jr. and has resigned her position at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, to move to Crane, Texas. 

Eleanor Hale (née Shuman) is now living in Bakersfield, 
California. 

Elizabeth Kutchin became the bride of Guy E. Sabin on 
June 14 and will live in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Dorothy E. Lyden recently resigned her position at Salem 
Hospital, Salem, Massachusetts to be married to Andrew 
QO. Fitzmorris of Boston. 

Magdalin Klobe, director of dietetics, St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Cleveland, was married to Walter Espy on August 6 
in Young America, Minnesota. 

Sylvia Mitchell (née Roletto) is now chief dietitian at 
Herrick Memorial Hospital, Berkeley 4, California. 

Martha K. Moore was married to Arthur H. Martilla on 
July 26. Mrs. Martilla will continue as instructor in insti- 
tutional economics and director of dormitories at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Ann Thompson, until recently a member of the dietary 
staff at Colonial Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, is now 
married to Roger W. Drinkwalter and living in Corte Ma- 
dera, California. 

Jessie Hart Tindall became the bride of Robert Spaulding 
on July 1. 

Margaret M. Travis, formerly at David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, was recently married to Dr. William R. 
Gray. The couple are now living in Louisville, Kentucky, 
where Mrs. Gray is dietitian at Children’s Free Hospital. 

Mary Trench is continuing with her work at Ancker Hospi- 
tal, St. Paul, following her marriage to Richard Martens. 
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Maryetta Vernon will continue her work with the Orange 
Public Schools, Orange, Texas, following her marriage to 
John DeForest Ritter. 

Frieda Waldmiller, formerly a member of the dietary 
department at Bruns General Hospital, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, is now Mrs. Harold Hoag of Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Fannie Kate Whitlow resigned her position as dietitian at 
the Baptist Memorial Hospital, Memphis, Tennessee, to be 
married to Atwell Dean Weatherford. 

Dorothy H. Zachariah (née Hampton) following her 
marriage moved from North Little Rock, Arkansas, to 
Russellville, Arkansas. 

Emily A. Zagore will continue to live in Los Angeles after 
her recent marriage to Joseph G. Goyeneche. 


Announcement of the following births have been received 
in the JouRNAL Office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Higgins of Ontario, California, are the 
proud parents of twin daughters, Marjorie and Kathleen. 
Mrs. Higgins is the former Mary E. Winsper of Los Angeles. 

Dr. and Mrs. Elwood Otho Horne, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, announce the birth of a son, Gregory Schock, on 
June 17. Mrs. Horne, before her marriage, was Dorothy 
Louise Schock, metabolic dietitian at Philadelphia General 
Hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Luckow became the parents of a 
daughter, Candace Jane, on July 27. Mrs. Luckow was the 
former Ethel Ann Zack. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Pochodowicz announce the birth of 
a daughter, Elizabeth Alice, on July 3. Mrs. Pochodowicz 
was formerly an Army Medical Department. Dietitian. 
Her name was Mary Carr before her marriage. 
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C. E. Dennis Water Cress Company of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia recently released a set of twenty-four quan- 
tity recipe cards. They include recipes for meat dishes, 
relishes, salads, sauces, soups, and cocktails. The vitamin 
and mineral content of watercress is stressed ... Conti- 
nental Coffee Company of Chicago now has available a 
coffee chart which gives illustrated instructions on how to 
make coffee and how to clean the coffee maker properly. 
... Mead Johnson & Company recently published the third 
edition of Parergon, containing work of members of the 
American Physicians Art Association. The present edition 
illustrates well over 1,000 examples of art works by phy- 
sicians. Among the classifications included are oil paint- 
ings, water color, sculpture, photography, ceramics, metal 
and wood work. The book sells for $5. .... The Turkey 
Handbook, mentioned in the July issue as available for 25 
cents, is now supplied without cost to institutional people 
by the National Turkey Federation . Standard Brands 
recently released a set of seven quantity recipe cards which 
use Stox granulated bouillon as a base. Recipes included 
are for soups, gravy, shepherd’s pie, baked beans, and 
spaghetti ...‘‘Sparkling Silverware,’’ a brochure de- 
signed by the Hobart Manufacturing Company for insti- 
tutional use, portrays the correct methods of washing, 
storing, and handling silverware. The pictures of each 
operation are easily understood and directions are clearly 
given. Copies of this brochure, called Educational Bul- 
letin No. 77, may be obtained through a Hobart Dealer, 
or by writing to Hobart Manufacturing Company, Troy, 
Ohio ... Quaker Oats Company now has available a handy 
stand-up book for dietitians and school lunch supervisors 
titled, ‘Quantity Recipes.’’ Recipes for cookies, breads, 
meat dishes, pancakes, and puddings are included. 
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